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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Begley, Gary, to the Holy Diaconate, by His Eminence, Metropolitan Philip, 
on January 29, 1984, at St Anthony’s Antiochian Orthodox Church, 
Bergenfield, New Jersey. 

Gillis, Joseph, to the Holy Diaconate, by His Beatitude, Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on January 30, 1984, at St Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
New York. 

Gillis, Dn. Joseph, to the Holy Priesthood, by His Beatitude, Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on January 30, 1984, at St Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
New York. 

Koczak, Dn. Mark, to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace, Bishop Gregory, 
on February 25, 1984, at Annunciation Orthodox Church, Santa Maria, 
California. 

Morris, Stephen, to the Holy Diaconate, by His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on February 19, 1984, at St Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
New York. 

Pierce, William, to the Holy Diaconate, by His Beatitude, Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on February 2, 1984, at St Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
New York. 


ST VLADIMIR’S FOUNDATION HOLDS ANNUAL 
MEETING; NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED 

Members of St Vladimir’s Theological Foundation met on the campus 
of St Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, New York on Sunday, February 19, 
1984, for the Foundation’s 15th Annual Meeting. The day began in the 
Seminary Chapel with the Hierarchical Divine Liturgy celebrated by His 
Beatitude, Metropolitan Theodosius. During the liturgy. Seminarian Stephen 
Morris of Seattle, Washington, was ordained to the Holy Diaconate. It was 
encouraging to see some 150 Foundation members and guests who traveled 
to be present for the liturgy. As dedicated supporters of the Seminary, their 
presence in prayer and in the Holy Eucharist with the Seminary community 
was a joy and a manifestation of unity and fullness in the Body of Christ. 
And with joy and thanksgiving, the Seminary community regularly remembers 
them and all who contribute to the up-building of the Church in their common 
and personal prayers. 

During the meeting, an annual grant of $170,000 was awarded to the 
Seminary. One sad and unexpected announcement at the meeting was made 
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by Mr Zoran Milkovich in his report as President. Mr Milkovich asked to 
be relieved of his duties as President of the Foundation. 

For 16 years Mr Zoran Milkovich has served as the President of St 
Vladimir’s Theological Foundation. At the conclusion of the Annual Meeting, 
the Board of Directors met in special session to elect officers. Elected were: 
Ralph Geeza, President; Nicholas Kobbs, Vice President; Christine Zedlovich, 
Treasurer; Nicholas Zedlovich, Secretary and Evan Kalenik, Recording 
Secretary. The Board of Directors in expressing its gratitude to Zoran 
Milkovich for his 16 years of dedicated service, voted unanimously to name 
him a member of the Foundation’s Executive Committee by virtue of his 
office as immediate past President. 


Fr SCHMEMANN’S funeral celebrated 
IN CHAPEL 

Following Fr Alexander Schmemann’s death on December 13, his body 
was brought to the Chapel of the Three Hiearchs at St Vladimir’s Seminary 
the same evening. On December 14 several memorial services were celebrated 
by visiting clergy, including particularly His Eminence, Archbishop Iakovos, 
who was accompanied by Metropolitan Silas and Bishop Methodios; His 
Eminence, Metropolitan Philip of the Antiochian Archdiocese, with numerous 
priests; and by His Grace, Bishop Nicholas of Amissos (Ukrainian Church 
under Constantinople). 

At 7:00 P.M. a solemn memorial service was celebrated by His Be¬ 
atitude, Metropolitan Theodosius, with numerous priests and friends present, 
with Fr John Meyendorff giving a homily. 

On December 15 at 7:00 P.M. the full service for the burial of priests 
took place at the Chapel, presided over by Metropolitan Theodosius in con- 
celebration with twelve bishops and over a hundred priests. The concelebrat- 
ing bishops were Metropolitan Vladimir (formerly of Japan), Bishops 
Maximos of Pittsburgh (Ecumenical Patriarchate), Kyrill of Pittsburgh, 
Peter of New York, Christopher of Eastern States (Serbian Church), Herman 
of Philadelphia, Gregory of Alaska, Mark of Boston, Boris of Chicago, Job 
of Hartford, Antoun of Selefkia (Patriarchate of Antioch), and Basil of 
San Francisco. The main homily was delivered by His Eminence, Metropolitan 
Philip of the Antiochian Archdiocese of North America, Professor Veselin 
Kesich made an address on behalf of St Vladimir’s Seminary Faculty. 

On December 16, in the morning. His Beatitude, Metropolitan Theodosius, 
celebrated the Divine Liturgy together with Frs Meyendorff, Hopko, Lazor, 
Allen, Tarazi and Tkacbuk. Fr Hopko preached after the Gospel and the 
Metropolitan himself delivered a homily at the end of the service, before 
Fr Alexander’s body was carried around the church and then driven to 
St Tikhon’s Monastery Cemetery for interment 


Churches, Institutions Represented 

In addition to clergy from practically all Orthodox jurisdictions taking 
part in the funeral services, a number of churches and institutions sent 
representatives including The Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of The¬ 
ology, Hellenic College (President Lelon, Dean Calivas, several faculty 
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and students), St Sergius Theological Institute, Paris (Professor Andronnikov), 
the Coptic Orthodox Church (Fr Gabriel Abdel Sayed), the Armenian Apos¬ 
tolic Church (Frs Aivazian and Kasperian), the National Council of 
Churches (Mr. Andrew Vance), the Cathedral of St John the Divine (Dean 
Morton, Canon West), Iona College (Brothers Offer and Quinn), Union 
Theological Seminary (Dr William B. Kennedy), General Theological Sem¬ 
inary (Professor Talley); also present were Rev N. Neuhaus, representing 
the Lutheran Church, Bishop Ressmeyer, Msgr Eugene Clark (Pastor, 
Annunciation Roman Catholic Church, Crestwood), and Msgr Daniel 
Hamilton (Editor, Long Island Catholic ). 


Messages Received 

Among the very numerous messages of sympathy received by the 
Seminary were those of Patriarch German of Serbia; Archbishop Seraphim 
of Athens and all Greece, Metropolitan Philaret of Minsk (on behalf of 
Patriarch Pimen of Russia), Metropolitan Anthony of Leningrad, Metropolitan 
Theodosius of Tokyo, Archbishop Paul of Finland, Metropolitan John of 
Helsinki, Archbishop Georges (Paris), Archbishop Valerian and Bishop 
Nathaniel (Detroit), Bishop Nicholas (Tokyo), Cardinal Willerands (Vatican 
Secretariat of Unity), Archbishop Torkom Manoogian, Archbishop Mesrob 
Ashjan and Bishop Avek Asadourian (Armenian Church), Professor Todor 
Sabev (Acting General Secretary, WCC). 

Orthodox theological schools throughout the world sent messages, in¬ 
cluding the Theological Schools of Athens, Thessalonike, Belgrade, Moscow, 
Leningrad, Paris, Kodiak (St Herman’s) and South Canaan (St Tikhon’s), 
as well as the Orthodox Theological Society of America, Columbia University, 
Concordia College (Bronxville), Immaculate Conception Seminary (Rahway, 
N. J.), Theological Faculty of Loyola, St Joseph Seminary (Yonkers, N. Y.), 
the American Association of Theological Schools and many others. 


Fr BORIS BOBRINSKOY SPEAKS AT 
SEMINARY CONVOCATION 

The feast of the Three Holy Hierarchs, the patronal feast of St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, was the occasion for an Academic Convocation, 
held at the Seminary on January 30, 1984. Guest speaker for the evening 
lecture was Fr Boris Bobrinskoy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St 
Sergius Institute in Paris. 

The celebration of the patronal feast began with Vigil and the 
Hierarchical Divine Liturgy, presided by His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius who concelebrated with Fr Bobrinskoy and the Seminary clergy. 
Ordained to the diaconate during the Liturgy was Joseph Gillis, a 1983 
graduate of the Seminary. 

The evening’s festivities began with a formal dinner hosted by the Faculty 
of St Vladimir’s Seminary for guests from other Orthodox theological 
schools and representatives of St Vladimir’s Alumni Association. Vespers in 
the Three Hierarchs Chapel inaugurated the formal program. At the 
conclusion of the Vespers service, Fr Anthony Scott, president of the Alumni 
Association presented to Matushka Schmemann, a certificate of recognition 
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given posthumously to Fr Alexander Schmemann in gratitude for the gift 
of his long service to the Seminary. Mrs Schmemann then addressed the 
congregation, thanking the members of the Seminary Family in very per¬ 
sonal terms for the love and support which was extended to Fr Alexander 
and to the members of his family throughout his illness and following his 
death. A lovely photo of Fr Alexander and his wife on the Seminary grounds 
was then presented to Mrs Schmemann as a token of thanks for enabling her 
husband to give so much of his time and effort to the Church, to the 
Seminary, and to so many individuals during his lifetime. 

The formal program, held in the Chapel Auditorium, was opened by 
Metropolitan Theodosius who announced that this annual series of lectures 
would be held in honor of Fr Schmemann, former Dean of St Vladimir’s 
Seminary. Professor Veselin Kesich, Acting Dean of St Vladimir’s welcomed 
the guests in attendance, saying “in simple Serbian terms” that “we are 
celebrating today the ‘Slava’ of our Chapel.” Noting the fact that the guest 
speaker was from St Sergius Institute of Paris, he referred to the deep con¬ 
nection of St Vladimir’s Seminary with St Sergius Institute, St Sergius hav¬ 
ing provided this school in America with several distinguished faculty mem¬ 
bers: Fr Georges Florovsky, Professor George Fedotov, Fr Alexander 
Schmemann, Professor Serge Verhovskoy, and Fr John Meyendorff. Through 
them, he said, we learned that spirituality and theology must go together; 
they refused to exchange spirituality for certain abstractions in theology. 
Professor Kesich then introduced Fr Bobrinskoy who addressed the gathering 
on the theme of “The Indwelling (or Resting) of the Spirit in Christ ac¬ 
cording to the Cappadocian Fathers.” Fr Bobrinskoy addressed the problem 
resulting from Scholastic theology of the diminished role of the Spirit in 
Christology. He stated that the organic link of pneumatology (the theology 
of the Holy Spirit) and Christology has been lost or ignored. He then devoted 
his remarks to the work of the Cappadocian Fathers: Basil the Great, 
Gregory the Theologian (Nazianzen), and Gregory of Nyssa, whose the¬ 
ology was based on the interrelationship of the Spirit and the Word. He 
spoke of the Spirit “anointing” Christ the Word and permeating His Life, 
of the Spirit being like the “breath” without which the word cannot be 
communicated. Drawing on the works of St Basil the Great, he described 
the dual function of the Spirit as acting and as creating a milieu , and 
referred to the example of St Basil: “the Spirit is truly the place of the 
saints, and the saint is the place of the Spirit.” At the conclusion of his 
address, Fr Boris added references to the work of St John Chrysostom on 
the Holy Spirit. His address appears in this issue of St Vladimir's Theological 
Quarterly. 



Notes on Contributors 


Fr Theodore Bobosh is Pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Clayton, Wisconsin, 
and Lecturer, University of Wisconsin, Eau Claire. 

Fr Boris Bobrinskoy is Professor of Dogmatics at St Sergius Theological 
Institute, Paris. 

Paul Garrett is Librarian at the Seminary. 

Fr Thomas Hopko is Associate Professor of Systematic Theology at the 
Seminary. 

Veselin Kesich is Professor of New Testament at the Seminary. 

Metropolitan Leonty is the late Primate of the Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Metropolia in America. 

Charles J. S. Lock is Assistant Professor of English Literature, University 
of Toronto. 

Fr John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at the 
Seminary. 

Metropolitan Philip is the Head of the Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese 
of North America. 

Metropolitan Theodosius is the Primate of the Orthodox Church in Amer¬ 
ica, and President of the Seminary. 
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A Life Worth Living 


John Meyendorff 


The thoughts and feelings expressed by those who had the 
opportunity to speak at Fr Alexander Schmemann’s funeral services 
—hierarchs, colleagues and friends—reflect all that needs to be said 
in these first weeks after his untimely death on December 13, 1983. 
Others perhaps will eventually undertake a more thorough evaluation 
of his thought and writings, including that which remains unpub¬ 
lished. My task here is only to point to the main periods of his life, 
without pretending to be exhaustive. As one writes about a very close 
friend—almost a brother—it is, however, impossible to be totally 
objective, to avoid being somewhat subjective and impressionistic in 
interpreting what was truly significant in Fr Alexander’s life—a life 
truly worth living! For this subjectivity I apologize in advance. 

Bom in 1921 into a Russian family, with Baltic German 
ancestors on his father’s side, Fr Alexander moved to France from 
Estonia in his early childhood. The life of the Russian emigration in 
Paris became his life until his departure for America in 1951. 

The “Russian Paris” of the 1930s was a world unto itself. Num¬ 
bering tens of thousands and including intellectuals, artists, theolo¬ 
gians, grand dukes and former tsarist ministers, publishing daily 
papers and settling political divisions in hot arguments, Russian 
emigres still dreamt of a return home. Children were reared in 
Russian schools, somewhat in isolation from the surrounding French 
society (which actually was not always very hospitable to them). 
The young Alexander (or Sasha, as he was called by family and 
friends) tasted something of that secluded Russian education: he 
spent several years as a “cadet,” in a Russian military school in 
Versailles, and then transferred to a gimnaziya (high school). What¬ 
ever the merits of that initial schooling, it hardly satisfied his mind 
and aspirations. Even then he felt that the best in the great legacy of 
Russian culture (particularly Russian literature) was not closed to 
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the West, but was, on the contrary, necessarily “European” in scope. 
Dostoevsky’s famous “Pushkin speech” represented for him the only 
valid understanding of Russia and of Russian civilization. He refused 
to accept its artificial limitation, and pursued studies at a French 
lycee and the University of Paris. 

Already as a teenager, Alexander discovered his true spiritual 
home in the Church. His initiation to Orthodoxy and its authentic 
spirit took place not so much at the dull, compulsory religion classes 
given at the military school or the gimnaziya, but rather through 
active participation in the liturgy at the monumental St Alexander 
Nevsky Cathedral on rue Daru, as an altar boy and later as a sub¬ 
deacon. Inspired by the eminently wise and always gracious person¬ 
ality of Metropolitan Evlogui, by a clergy a little “old regime” but 
also enlightened and open, by the dedicated leadership of Dr Peter 
Kovalevsky (who headed the large staff of “minor” clergy at the 
cathedral), Alexander understood the value and dimensions of the 
liturgy and even developed a certain love for pomp and ceremony, 
which remained with him all his life. 

The years of World War II and the German occupation of 
France were years of decisive options. Providentially sheltered from 
the tragedies of war, Alexander studied at the Theological Institute 
of Paris (1940-1945) and married Juliana Osorguine (1943), then 
a student in classics at the Sorbonne and a member of a traditional, 
church-oriented Russian family. It became quite clear in those years, 
to all his friends and acquaintances, that Alexander had found his 
true vocation, and also that God had blessed him with successful 
marriage and family life. The inspiration and joy that he found then 
contributed much to the power with which, in all later years, he was 
able to communicate their content to others. 

The Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris—“St Sergius,” as 
it is frequently called—had gathered a somewhat heterogenous but 
remarkable faculty, which included representatives of the old theo¬ 
logical establishment of prerevolutionary Russia (A.V. Kartashev), 
intellectuals who came to Orthodoxy during the revolution (V.V. 
Zenkovsky) and former students at Belgrade (Fr Cyprian Kern, Fr 
N. Afanassieff). The school was still dominated by the personality 
of Fr Sergius Bulgakov, a former Russian seminarian, then a Marx¬ 
ist philosopher and finally—through the influence of Vladimir Solo¬ 
viev and Paul Florensky—a priest and a theologian. During the war 
years at St Sergius the students were few, but the enthusiasm and the 
hopes for an Orthodox revival remained strong. 

Never attracted by the “sophiological” speculations of Bulgakov 
—for whom, however, he had the greatest personal respect—Alex- 
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ander Schmemann was primarily seeking specialization in church 
history. He became a pupil of A.V. Kartashev, whose brilliant lec¬ 
tures and skeptical mind matched Schmemann’s own tendency to 
critical analysis of reality around him. The result was a “candidate’s 
thesis” (equivalent to an MDiv) on Byzantine theocracy. Having 
completed the five-year program of studies at St Sergius, Schmemann 
became an instructor in church history, first as a layman, then as a 
priest, following his ordination by the then Archbishop Vladimir 
(Tikhonitsky) in 1946, who was heading the Russian Exarchate of 
Western Europe under the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Besides A.V. Kartashev, two other members of the St Sergius 
faculty exercised a decisive influence upon Fr Schmemann. Archi- 
mandriate Cyprian (Kern), his spiritual father and friend, also took 
him as his assistant in the SS Constantine and Helen parish in 
Clamart, near Paris. Fr Cyprian taught patristics at St Sergius, but 
his love was for the liturgy and his liturgical taste had a lasting 
influence on Fr Schmemann. Both also shared knowledge and appre¬ 
ciation of Russian classical literature. Intellectually more decisive, 
however, was Fr Schmemann’s acquaintance with and devotion to the 
ecclesiological ideas of Fr Nicholas Afanassieff, a professor of canon 
law whose name will be forever attached to what he called “euchar- 
istic ecclesiology” and whose ideas are reflected in many of Fr 
Schmemann’s writings. 

As a young instructor in Church History, Fr Schmemann planned 
to write a doctoral dissertation on the Council of Florence. He 
eventually abandoned that topic, but the publication of a short treatise 
by St Mark of Ephesus on “The Resurrection” remains from that 
initial interest in Byzantine studies. Actually, the Church itself 
always stood at the center of Fr Alexander’s spiritual and intellectual 
interests and commitments. His discussion of Byzantine theocracy, 
and his readings in Church History in general—as well as his initial 
dissertation topic—come from his concern with the survival of the 
Church, as Church, during the centuries of an ambiguous alliance 
with the State, and the survival of Orthodoxy in its medieval confron¬ 
tation with Rome. But, perhaps, he lacked the necessary patience 
for remaining concentrated on the Church’s past: the existential today 
was that which really mattered. And today, the Orthodox Church 
could not be alive either as a defence of the State, or cultural appendix 
of “Russianism”: it was alive in and through the Liturgy. Here, the 
ecclesiology of Afanasieff provided the direction (although not really 
the model) for Fr Alexander’s further orientation as a theologian. 

It is quite clear that Fr. Alexander’s theological worldview was 
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shaped during his Paris years. But, although the influence of some of 
his teachers at St. Sergius was decisive, he always lived in a wider 
spiritual world. The forties and fifties were a period of extraordinary 
theological revival in French Roman Catholicism—the years of a 
“return to the sources” and a “liturgical movement.” It is from that 
existing milieu that Fr Schmemann really learned “liturgical theol¬ 
ogy,” a “philosophy of time” and the true meaning of the “paschal 
mystery.” The names and ideas of Jean Danielou, Louis Bouyer, 
and several others are inseparable from the shaping of Fr Schme- 
mann’s mind. And if their legacy was somewhat lost within the 
turmoil of postconciliar Roman Catholicism, their ideas produced 
much fruit in the organically-liturgical and ecclesiologically-consistent 
world of Orthodoxy through the brilliant and always effective witness 
of Fr Schmemann. 

Orthodoxy in France was not made up only of intellectual or 
theological pursuits. The breakdown of all reasonable hopes for a 
swift return to Russia raised the immediate issue of a permanent 
survival of Orthodoxy in the West and involved the question: Why 
did an Orthodox “diaspora” occur at all? Together with most repre¬ 
sentatives of the “younger” generation of Orthodox theologians, Fr 
Schmemann saw no other answer and no other meaning for the 
existence of the “diaspora” than the establishment of a territorial, 
eventually French-speaking local Church in France. His opposition 
to a return to the jurisdiction of the Moscow patriarchate was 
primarily based on the hope that the ecumenical patriarchate, under 
whose protection the Russian “exarchate” of Western Europe had 
placed itself in 1931, would initiate and sponsor such a gradual 
Orthodox unification according to canonical norms. Most Russians, 
however—including the older generation of St Sergius professors— 
rather saw the Constantinopolitan allegiance negatively, as a shield 
against Moscow’s control—not as an opportunity for a mission to the 
West. Here lies one of the important elements which eventually en¬ 
couraged Fr Alexander and his family to look to America for better 
conditions of realizing a more consistent Orthodox ecclesiology in 
the concrete life of the Church. 

The decisive factor which determined the departure of Fr Alex¬ 
ander for the United States, was the return to Paris from Eastern 
Europe of Fr Georges Florovsky, and his eventual appointment as 
Dean of St Vladimir’s in New York. 

Fr Florovsky had taught at St Sergius before the war, but his 
relationships with his collegues were not easy. This uneasiness was 
partly due to his criticism of the sophiology of Fr Bulgakov (a 
criticism which, however, appears only indirectly in his writings). 
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Rescued from Soviet-occupied Czechoslovakia in 1947, through the 
mediation of ecumenical friends, Fr Florovsky could not reassume 
his chair of Patristics at St Sergius (it was now occupied by Fr 
Cyprian Kern). He taught Moral Theology for a short while and 
then accepted the post at St Vladimir’s in New York (1949). Fr 
Schmemann became fascinated by the brightness of Florovsky’s 
theological mind, by his vision of the Orthodox mission to the West, 
by his criticism of accepted nationalistic stereotypes, by the fact that 
he succeeded in being both rooted in the Church’s past and fully 
open to the best theological movements of Western Christendom. 

The fact that Fr Schmemann left for America (1951) and 
joined the faculty of St Vladimir’s then being built up by Fr Florov¬ 
sky, was felt at St Sergius as something of a betrayal, especially since 
it was eventually followed by similar moves by S.S. Verhovskoy 
(1953) and, later, by John Meyendorff (1959). The subsequent 
history and development of Orthodoxy in America does appear to 
show that the moves were justified, especially since St Sergius itself, 
although deprived of some of its faculty, not only survived, but 
eventually turned its programs and orientation in the Pan-Orthodox 
direction, which made survival possible. 

The early fifties were not easy years for St Vladimir’s Seminary, 
then located in the extremely modest quarters of Reed House, on 
Broadway and 121st Street. Conflicts of temperament and style are 
at the bottom of the regrettable resignation of Fr Florovsky (1955), 
who by the mere prestige of his personality had placed St Vladimir’s 
on the academic and theological map of the country. Only in 1962, 
when the Seminary acquired its present campus in Crestwood, N.Y. 
did Fr Alexander assume the post of Dean, which he held until his 
death in 1983. 

It is probably too early to speak in detail of the last and longest 
period of his life in America, associated with the Seminary and with 
the Church at large. Perhaps the single most obvious contribution of 
Fr Alexander to the life of St Vladimir’s was that he succeeded in 
integrating the school within the very texture of ecclesiastical life. 
During his tenure, it ceased to be simply an academic institution, 
respected in ecumenical circles, but rather heterogeneous to the life 
of dioceses and parishes. St Vladimir’s produced priests, and these 
priests, serving not only within the “Russian Metropolia,” but also 
in other jurisdictions (particularly the Antiochian and the Serbian) 
were taught the spirit of a universal and missionary Orthodox 
Church, transcending purely ethnic concerns. Also, St Vladimir’s 
became the center of a liturgical and eucharistic revival, which is 
recognized and praised by both Metropolitan Theodosius and Metro- 
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politan Philip in their homilies published in this issue. Fully com¬ 
mitted to his work in America, Fr Schmemann did not break links 
with Europe. It is there at his alma mater of St Sergius that he 
obtained his doctorate in 1959, with Fr Nicholas Afanassieff and 
the present writer acting as examiners. 

A real watershed in Fr Alexander’s career in America was the 
establishment of the autocephalous Orthodox Church in America in 
1970. If there was any commitment which was constant in his life, 
already in France, it was the hope that the uncanonical overlapping 
of “jurisdictions,” which was the single most obvious obstacle to 
Orthodox witness in the West, would be replaced by local Church 
unity in conformity not only with canons, but with the most essen¬ 
tial requirements of Orthodox ecclesiology. Fr Alexander—and those 
of us who were committed in the same fundamental aspirations— 
hoped that the ecumenical patriarchate of Constantinople would 
contribute to (and possibly lead) Orthodox unity in America, for 
example through the “Standing Conference of Orthodox Bishops.” 
But a role for Constantinople in such a process of unification would 
have required the consent of all the other Orthodox Churches includ¬ 
ing the patriarchate of Moscow, whose jurisdiction in America was 
never denied by the Metropolia and was always sustained by Amer¬ 
ican civil courts. On the other hand, Constantinople, very demanding 
in theory, was in practice quite inconsistent (it terminated its juris¬ 
diction over the Russian diocese of France and called it to return to 
the patriarchate of Moscow in 1965). The other churches would 
clearly not even envisage transfering their “diasporas” to the Greek 
patriarch. Realistically, the basis for Orthodox unity was rather to 
be found in the policies which the Russian Church always followed 
in principle, since it first established Orthodoxy in North America. 
Its canonical and missionary aim had always been a Church for 
Americans, established with the blessing of the Mother Churches 
and inviting all those who were interested freely to join in. This 
last offer implied, of course, that unity could not be established 
unilaterally, that the free consent of all was required. Of course, the 
patriarchate of Constantinople was still welcome to assume leader¬ 
ship in an eventual unification process. 

During the negotiations leading to autocephaly, a remarkable 
personal link was established between Fr Alexander and Metropolitan 
Nikodim (Rotov) of Leningrad, whose full understanding of the 
historical opportunity for Orthodoxy in America and singlehanded 
effectiveness in realizing the common goal, made possible the signing 
of the Tomos of Autocephaly on April 10, 1970 by Patriarch Alexis 
of Moscow. This act, however, was understood both by the Mother 
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Church of Russia and its daughter-church in America, as the first— 
and not the last—step towards Orthodox unity to be realized through 
conciliar assent of all Orthodox Churches. 

In the midst of his work as teacher and his involvement in the 
life of the Church—with lectures, articles, addresses and meetings 
all over the country—Fr Schmemann never lost another concern 
which he held since his youth: the fate of Orthodoxy in Russia. The 
opportunity he had for years to address a weekly sermon in Russian 
on “Radio Liberty” made his name known to many among the 
ghettoized and repressed Christians in Russia. One of them was 
Alexander I. Solzhenitzyn, whose writings, smuggled abroad, were 
for Fr Alexander—as for many others—a breath of fresh air from the 
depressing flatness of Soviet reality, a witness to the spirit of “true” 
Russia and an authentic miracle of spiritual survival. About Sol- 
zhenitszyn’s attitude to Russia, Fr Alexander coined a great word: 
the author of the “Gulag Archipelago” and of “August 14” had a 
“seeing” or “lucid” love of Russia, as opposed to the “blind” nation¬ 
alism of so many. Fr Schmemann was particularly indignant at those 
—Russian and Western—critics of Solzhenitszyn, who saw in him 
precisely that “blind” nationalism, which the criticism of pre-revolu¬ 
tionary Russia in “August 14” refutes so obviously. However, Fr 
Schmemann also responded negatively to some of Solzhenitszyn’s 
enthusiasms, for instance his (passing) admiration for the Old 
Believers. 

Be it as it may, it seems to me that if there is a talent which 
Fr Alexander did not have the time to develop fully in his published 
writings, it is his extraordinary grasp of Russian literature (and West¬ 
ern, particularly French), his ability to discern what was “true” 
and what was “false.” His few writings (and lectures) on literary 
topics were among the best in his entire legacy. 

A full biography could mention other aspects of Fr Schmemann’s 
career: his involvement, still in France, as Vice-Chairman of the 
Youth Department of the World Council of Churches, and his brief 
passage in the “Faith and Order Commission,” his lecturing as 
Adjunct-Professor at Union, at General and at Columbia; his later 
involvement with more conservative Christian circles (the “Hartford 
Appeal”). 

A great master of the spoken word, a man able, better than 
anyone, to relate and to sympathize authentically, but first and fore¬ 
most a priest committed to the Church always seen, in spite of all 
human deficiencies, as an anticipation of the Kingdom and as the 
only authentic token of immortality, Fr Alexander Schmemann 
occupied so great a place in the life of so many! His legacy will not 
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disappear, not only because his friends will not forget him, but 
because he obviously remains in the Eternal Memory of God, as a 
faithful servant in this vineyard. 
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Fr Alexander Schmemann: 

A Chronological Bibliography* 

(excluding book reviews) 

compiled by Paul Garrett 


Sigla: 

DRE/OCA 

Ezh.P.TS.A. 
GOTR 
Prav. mysl* 

RAPV 

Kan . prav . kal. 
Mess. orth. 
O.C. 

R.OJnl 

SVSP 

SVTQ 

TS.V. 

Vest . RSIC/iD 
Ferf. RZPE 


Department of Religious Education, Orthodox 
Church in America 

Ezhegodnik Pravoslavnoi TSerkvi v Amerike 
Greek Orthodox Theological Review 
Pravoslavnaia mysl \ trudy Pravoslavnogo Bogo - 
slovskogo Instituta v Parizhe 
Russko-amerikanskii pravoslavnyi vestnik 
Kanadskii pravoslavnyi kalendar* 

Le Messager orthodoxe 
The Orthodox Church 
Russian Orthodox Journal 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press 

Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 
TSerkovnyi vestnik 
Vestnik Russkogo studencheskogo 
khristianskogo dvizheniia 
Vestnik Russkogo Zapadno-evropeiskogo 
Patriarshego Ekzarkhata 


(Transliteration of Greek, Russian, and Serbian titles follows the 
Library of Congress system, minus diacriticals.) 


1947—“Piatidesiatnitsa—prazdnik TSerkvi,” TS.V. 7, 3-7. 

“Sud’ba vizantiiskoi teokratii,” Prav. mysl* 5,130-146. 

♦Publication deadlines prevented the compiler from establishing a really ex¬ 
haustive bibliography of Fr Schmemann’s publications. Suggested additions 
will be gratefully received. Readers will notice that several of the titles 
indicate translations, or reprints of previously published works. 
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1948— “Dogmaticheskii soiuz,” Prav. mysl’ 6,170-183. 

“Paskha i kreshchenie v drevnei TSerkvi,” TS.V., 11, 6-9. 
“TSerkov’, emigratsiia, natsional’nost’,” TS.V. 10,7-12. 
“TSerkov’ i tserkovnoe ustroistvo,” TS.V. 15, 2-8; 17,11-17 
(1949);19,3-10. 

1949— “O liturgii, 1: o ponimanii liturgii” Vest. RSKhD 11-12 
(Nov./Dec.), 20-25. 

TSerkov’ i tserkovnoe ustroistvo: po povodu knigi prot. Pol’- 
skago “Kanonicheskoe polozhenie vysshei tserkovnoi vlasti 
v SSSR i zagranitsei,” Paris, izd. TSerkovnago viestnika. 

1950— “Liturgiia,” Vest. RSKhD 2 (Mar./Apr.), 9-13; 4/5 (Jly/ 
Oct.), 14-20; 6 (Nov./Dec.), 1-10. 

“O ‘neo-papizmie’,” TS.V., 5(26), 11-18. 

“Spor o TSerkvi,” TS.V. 2(23), 9-17. 

“Tainstvo Paskhi,” Vest. RSKhD 6 (Mar./Apr.), 7-13. 

1951— “"Liturgiia,” Vest. RSKhD 1 (Jan./Feb.), 1-6; 2 (Mar./ 
Apr.), 3-6. 

“Liturgiia vemykh,” Vest. RSKhD 6 (Nov./Dec.), 6-12. 
“Neizdannoe proizvedenie sv. Marka Effesskago ‘O voskres- 
enii,’ ” Prav. mysl‘ 8,137-154. 

“Une OEuvre in^dite de St. Marc d’Eph^se, Peri Anastaseos” 
Theologia 22, 51-64. 

Tainstvo kreshcheniia, Paris, izd. TSerkovnago viestnika. 

“ ‘Unity’, ‘Division’, ‘Reunion’ in the Light of Orthodox 
Ecclesiology,” Theologia 22,242-254. 

“Vselenskii Patriarkh i Pravoslavnaia TSerkov’,” TS.V. 1(28) 
3-12. 


1952—“Address ... at the Metropolitan District Convention held 
on October 26, 1952,” R.OJnl 26:10 (Feb.) 5-6, 18. 

“Bogosluzhenie i bogosluzhebnaia praktika,” TS.V. 2(35), 
5-9. 

“Doklad Ego Vysokopreosviashchenstvu, Vysokopreosviash- 
cheneishemu Mitropolitu LEONTIIU, Rektoru Akademii, 
o zhizni Sv. Vladimirskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii za pervoe 
polugodie 1951-52 uchebnago goda,” RAPV 48:4 (Apr.) 
60-61. 
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“Epilog,” TS.V. 5(38), 3-7. 

“Liturgiia vernykh,” Vest.RSKhD 1 (Jan./Feb.), 5-11. 
“Liturgiia (Evkharistiia),” Vest. RSKhD 2 (Mar./Apr.), 
12-18. 

“Nachalo uchebnago goda v Sv. Vladimirskoi Dukhovnoi 
Akademii,” RAPV 48:10 (Oct.) 161-162. 

“Post i liturgiia,” TS.V. 4(37), 6-15. 

1953— “Bogosluzhenie i vremia,” Vest. RSKhD 29 (Jly/Aug.), 3-8. 
“Byzantine Theocracy and the Orthodox Church,” SVTQ 
1:2,5-22. 

“Kanonicheskoe polozhenie Russkoi Pravoslavnoi TSerkvi v 
Sev. Amerike,” RAPV 49:6 (June) 90-92; 49:7 (July) 106- 
108; 49:8 (Aug.) 116-118. 

“O tserkvi,” in Pravoslavie v zhizni: sbornik statei, S. Ver- 
hovskoy, ed., New York, izd-vo im. Chekhova, 57-83. 
“Pentecost, the Feast of the Church,” SVTQ 1:3/4, 38-42. 
“Piatyi vselenskii sobor (553-1953),” RAPV 49:5 (May) 
72-74. 

“Role of Honour,” SVTQ 1:3, 5-11. 

“La Th6ocratie byzantine et l’Eglise orthodoxe,” Dieu vivant 
25, 36-53. 

1954— “Christmas in Orthodox Worship,” R.OJnl 28:8 (Dec.) 6-7. 
“The Eucharist and the Doctrine of the Church,” SVTQ 2:2. 
7-12. 

Istoricheskii put’ Pravoslaviia, New York, Izd-vo im. Chek¬ 
hova. 

“The Mystery of Easter,” SVTQ 2:3,16-22. 

“Notes on Evanston,” SVTQ 3:1/2,58-60. 

1955— “O khristianskoi liubvi,” Kan. prav. kal., 57-59. 

1956— “Doklad po voprosu o podgotovke uchitelei i uchitel’nits 
voskreshnykh shkol pri prikhodakh Russkoi Pravoslavnoi 
TSerkvi v Amerike,” RAPV 52:6 (June) 123-124. 

“IUbilei Professora A. A. Bogolepova,” RAPV 52:2 (Feb.) 
35-36. 

“Nachalo uchebnago goda v Sv. Vladimirskoi Dukhovnoi 
Akademii,” RAPV 52:10 (Oct.) 193-194. 
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“ ‘Obednitza’: a False Solution to a Simple Problem,” R.OJnl 
30:1 (May) 4,28. 

“Prepodobnyi Serafim,” RAPV 52:8 (Aug.) 152-154. 

1957— '“The Fourth Liturgical Week at St. Sergius in Paris,” SVTQ 
1:3, 46-47. 

“Liturgical Theology: Its Task and Method,” SVTQ 1:4, 
16-27. 

“O zadachie i metodie Liturgicheskago Bogosloviia,” in 
Sbornik statei ko dniu piatidesiatilietiia episkopskago slu- 
zheniia Vysokopreosviashchennieishago Mitropolita Vladimira, 
1907-1957 ( TS.V . 2[66]) 115-135. 

“Paskha i kreshchenie v drevnei tserkvi,” Kan. prav. kal., 
72-75. 

“The Sacrament of Baptism,” The Word 1:1 (Jan.) 8-12; 
1:2 (Feb.) 36-40, 47. 

“St. Mark of Ephesus and the Theological Conflicts of Byzan¬ 
tium,” SVTQ 1:1, 11-24. 

“Trying the Spirits,” SVTQ 1:1, 3-4. 

“The Unity of Orthodoxy,” SVTQ 1:4, 2-3. 

1958— “Bogosluzhenie i vremia,” Kan. prav. kal., 56-61. 

“Orthodox Agony in the World Council,” Christianity Today 
2 (20 Jan.) 3-4. 

“Report on Oberlin,” SVTQ 2:1, 36-41. 

“Some Remarks on Pastoral Theology,” SVTQ 2:1, 50-54. 
“This is the Blessed Sabbath ... (Matins of Great Saturday),” 
SVTQ 2:2, 2-8. 

“Vladimir Lossky,” SVTQ 2:2, 47-48. 

“The Western Rite,” STVQ 2:4, 37-38. 

1959— “Byzantium, Iconoclasm and the Monks,” SVTQ 3:3, 18-34. 
“The Church is Hierarchical,” SVTQ 3:4, 36-41. 

“Fast and Liturgy,” SVTQ 3:1, 2-9. 

“Istoriia i simvolika Paskhi,” RAPV 55:5 (May) 65-66. 

“Iz lektsii po Pastyrskomu Bogosloviiu,” RAPV 55:11 (Nov.) 
167-169. 

“The Liturgical Structure of Lent,” R.OJnl 32:11 (Mar.) 6-8. 
“Nachalo dvadtsat’ pervago uchebnago goda v Sv. Vladimir- 
skoi Dukhovnoi Akademii,” RAPV 55:11 (Nov.) 166-7. 
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“Okonchanie uchebnago goda v Sv. Vladimirskoi Dukhovnoi 
Akademii,” RAPV 55:9 (Sept.) 134-6. 

“On Orthodox Worship,” in For Better Teaching: Teacher 
Training Manual for Orthodox Church Schools (Bulletin of 
Orthodox Christian Education 3:2) 65-102. 

“The Orthodox Church, the World Council and Rome,” 
SVTQ 3:2, 40; 3:3, 45-46. 

“Orthodoxy and Mission,” SVTQ 3:4,41-42. 

“Piatidesiatnitsa—prazdnik tserkvi,” Kan. prav. kal., 42-47. 
“Pis’mo Prof. Prot. A. Shmemana na imia Mitropolita Leon- 
tiia,” RAPV 55:12 (Dec.) 189-190. 

“The Place of Liturgies in Christian Education,” The Word 
2:4 (Apr.) 7-10, 29. 

“Po povodu budushchago Rimskago Sobora,” RAPV 55:2 
(Feb.), 29-30; 55:4 (Apr.) 60-62. 

“Rome, the Ecumenical Council and the Orthodox Church— 
Possibilities and Impossibilities,” SVTQ 3:2, 2-5. 

“Siia est’ blagoslovennaia subbota (ob utreni Velikoi Sub- 
boty),” Vest. RSKhD 52, 15-22. 

“Unite, separation, reunion,” Contacts 11:26,73-88. 

195- ?— Clergy and Laity in the Orthodox Church (Orthodox Life, 
1), Crestwood, SVSP. 

1960— “Archimandrite Cyprian Kern,” SVTQ 4:1, 50. 

“Episcopatus Vnus Est” SVTQ 4:4, 26-29. 

“The Idea of Primacy in Orthodoxy Ecclesiology,” SVTQ 
4:2/3, 49-75. 

“The Liturgical Revival and the Orthodox Church,” in The 
Eucharist & Liturgical Renewal, Massey Hamilton Shepherd, 
Jr., ed., New York, Oxford University Press, 115-132. 
“Liturgiia vemykh,” Kan. prav. kal., 52-55, 58. 

“Professor A. V. Kartashoff,” SVTQ 4:2/3, 89-90. 

“TSerkovnyi ustav: opyt wedeniia v liturgicheskoe bogo- 
slovie,” Vest. RSKhD 57, 7-25. 

“Umer Pasternak,” Novyi zhurnal 60, 5. 

1961— “The Beginning of the Cross,” The Christian Way 1:3 (Mar.) 
3-6. 
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Holy Week: a Liturgical Explanation for the Days of Holy 
Week (Orthodox Worship, n. 3) Crestwood, NY, SVSP. 

“The Missionary Imperative in the Orthodox Tradition,” in 
The Theology of the Christian Mission, Gerald H. Anderson, 
ed., New York, McGraw-Hill, 250-257. 

“O poniatii pervenstva v pravoslavnoi ekkleziologii,” Vest. 
RSKhD 60, 28-42; 62/63, 51-65. 

“Pasternak,” Volnaiamysl’ 3,18-25. 

“A Permanent Home for St. Vladimir’s,” SVTQ 5:4, 2. 

“Some Reflections on Confession,” SVTQ 5:3, 38-44. 

“Test Everything, Hold Fast to What is Good,” SVTQ 5:1/2, 

2 . 

“Theology and Eucharist,” SVTQ 5:4,10-23. 

“Le sacrament du bapteme” Mess. orth. 13, 1961, I, 28-34; 
II, 20-24. 

Vvedenie v liturgicheskoe bogoslovie, 11-12, 1960, III-IV, 
3-15; Paris, YMCA-Press. 

1962— “Iz lektsii po pastyrskomu bogosloviiu,” RAPV 58:5 (May) 
68-69; 58:7 (July) 101-103. 

“Mesto bogosluzheniia v religioznom vospitanii,” RAPV 
58:1 (Jan.) 5-7; 58:2 (Feb.) 43-45; 58:3 (Mar.) 53-55. 
“Nachalo tserkvi,” Kan. prav. kal., 59-62. 

“Ob ispovedi,” Vest. RSKhD 65, 37-44. 

“Posviashchenie Bogu,” RAPV 58:12 (Dec.) 180-181. 

La Primaute de Pierre dans I’Eglise orthodoxe, Neuchatel, 
Delachaux & Niestle. 

“Rhodes,” SVTQ 6:1,43. 

“The Seventh Meeting of the Standing Conference of Bishops,” 
SVTQ 6:2,93-95. 

“The Standing Conference of Orthodox Bishops in America,” 
SVTQ 6:1,42-43. 

“Towards a Theology of Councils,” SVTQ 6:4,170-184. 

“Theologia kai eucharistia,” in Theologia: Aletheia kai Zoe 
(Pneumatikon Symposion), Athenai, Zoe, 89-128. 

1963— “Eisagoge eis ten leitourgian” in He Leitourgia mas: treis 
meletai, Athenai, Zoe, 57-87'. 
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For the Life of the World, New York, National Student Chris¬ 
tian Federation. 

The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy, Lydia Kesich, 
tr., New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston (also: Chicago, 
Henry Regnery, 1966). 

“Moment of Truth for Orthodoxy,” in Unity in Mid-Career: 
an Ecumenical Critique, Keith R. Bridston and Walter D. 
Wagoner, eds., New York, Macmillan, 47-56. 

1964— “K 40-letiiu Russkogo studencheskogo khristianskogo dvi- 
zheniia,” Vest. RSKhD 72/73, 71-72. 

“Le Moment de verite pour l’Orthodoxie” Contacts 16:45, 
4-15. 

“Problems of Orthodoxy in America: I. The Canonical Prob¬ 
lem,” SVTQ 8:2, 67-85. 

“Problems of Orthodoxy in America: II. The Liturgical 
Problem,” SVTQ 8:4,164-185. 

“Religious Persecutions in Russia,” SVTQ 8:1, 49. 

“TSerkov’ posle apostolov,” Kan. prav. kal., 50-54. 

1965— “Bishop Cassian Bezobrazov,” SVTQ 9:1, 39. 

“The Great Lent,” O.C. 1:1 (Mar.) 6. 

“Konets i nachalo,” in Na temy russkie i obshchie: sbornik 
statei i materialov v chest’ prof. N. S. Timasheva, N. P. Pol- 
torstskii, ed., New York, izd. Ob-va Druzei Russkoi Kul’tury, 
73-78. 

“A Letter to a Future Priest,” The Word 9:2 (Feb.) 10-11. 
“Lev Aleksandrovich Zander,” SVTQ 9:1, 40. 

“The Orthodox Tradition,” in The Convergence of Traditions, 
Orthodox, Catholic, Protestant, Elmer O’Brien, ed.. New 
York, Herder & Herder, 11-37. 

“Problems of Orthodoxy in America: III. The Spiritual 
Problem,” SVTQ 9:4, 171-193. 

Sacraments and Orthodoxy, New York, Herder and Herder. 
“The Sobor: Test of Our Maturity,” O.C. 1:7 (Aug./Sept.) 
7. 

“Something to Think About,” The Word 9:3 (Mar.) 13. 
Tainstva i Pravoslavie, New York, Chekhov. 

Ultimate Questions: an Anthology of Modern Russian Reli¬ 
gious Thought, New York, Holt, Reinhart and Winston. 
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“World as Sacrament,” in Cosmic Piety: Modern Man and 
the Meaning of the Universe, Christopher Derrick, ed.. New 
York, P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 119-139. 

1966—“A. Akhmatova,” Novyi zhurnal 83, 84-92. 

“Dimensions of Byzantine Spirituality,” John XXIII Lectures, 
2, 1-18. 

“Eastern Orthodoxy,” The Word 10:2 (Feb.) 8-10. 

“Father Nicholas Afanasiev,” SVTQ 10:4, 209. 

“Freedom in the Church,” in The Word in History: the St. 
Xavier symposuim, T. Patrick Barte, ed., New York, Sheed 
& Ward, 120-132. 

“Great Lent,” O.C. 2:3 (Mar.) 8. 

“Impossible Orthodoxy,” O.C. 2:5 (May) 5. 

Introduction to Liturgical Theology (Library of Orthodox 
Theology, 4), tr. Asheleigh E. Moorhouse, London, Faith 
Press; Portland, ME, American Orthodox Press. 

“Liturgical Spirituality of the Sacraments,” John XXIII Lec¬ 
tures, 2, 19-33. 

“Le Moment de verit6 pour l’Orthodoxie,” in Un Nouvel Age 
oecumenique: etudes du Centre international d’information et 
de documentation sur Viglise conciliaire, Paris, Editions du 
Centurion. 

“The Narrow Way,” O.C. 2:9 (Nov.) 5. 

“Orthodoxy and America,” The Word 10:6/7 (June-Sept.) 
13. 

“Une fin et un commencement” Mess. orth. 33-34,1-II, 11-16. 
“Pamiati ottsa Nikolaia Afanas’eva,” Vest. RSKhD 82, 65-68. 
“Po povodu parizhskikh tserkovnykh del (vyderzhki iz 
pis’ma),” Vest. RSKhD 82, 65-68. 

“Roll of Honor,” SVTQ 10:1, 7-8. 

“The Roots of the Crisis,” O.C. 2:6 (June/July) 5. 

“The Secularist Reduction of the Parish,” O.C. 29 (Nov.) 5. 
“The Secularist Reduction of the Person,” O.C. 2:8 (Oct.) 5. 
“Synchronos kosmos kai ekklesiastike latreia,” Synoro 37 
(Spring) 3-11. 

“The Task of Orthodox Theology in America Today,” SVTQ 
10:4,180-188. 

“An Unconscious Surrender,” O.C. 2:7 (Aug./Sept.) 5. 
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The World as Sacrament, London, Darton, Longman & Todd. 

1967— “Autorite et liberte dans l’Eglise,” Mess. orth. 40/41, 40-53. 
“Avtoritet i svoboda v TSerkvi,” Vest. RSKhD 85, 4-16. 
“Ecclesiological Notes,” SVTQ 11:1, 35-39. 

“Orthodoxy and America,” O.C. 3:9 (Nov.) 7. 

“The Orthodox Tradition,” The Convergence of Traditions, 
Herder and Herder, pp. 11-37. 

“50 let tragedii Russkoi Pravoslavnoi TSerkvi,” Vest. RSKhD 
85, 1-3. 

“Private Enterprise Enters Parish Life,” O.C. 3:1 (Jan.) 5. 
“Response to Professors Burghardt and Minear: an Orthodox 
View,” Theological Education 3, 317-318. 

“Three Levels of Restoration,” O.C. 3:3 (Mar.) 5. 

“The Way to a Solution,” O.C. 3:2 (Feb.) 5. 

1968— “A Brief Response” [Notes and Comments], SVTQ 12:3/4, 
173-174. 

“Mary in the Eastern Liturgy,” Marian Studies 19, 76-83. 

“O puti bogoslovskoi shkoly: k tridtsatiletiiu Sv.-Vladimirskoi 
Dukhovnoi Akademii,” RAPV 64:9 (Sept.) 130-135. 

“Otvet vitse-predsedateli R.S.Kh.D. prot. Aleksandra Shme- 
mana na pis’mo, poluchennoe iz Rossii,” Vest. RSKhD 89/90, 
3-5. 

“Priere, liturgie et renoveau,” in La Theologie du renouveau, 
Paris, Cerf, v. 2,105-114. 

1969— “Debate on the Liturgy: Liturgical Theology, Theology of 
Liturgy and Liturgical Reform,” SVTQ 13:4, 217-224. 
Great Lent, New York, SVSP. 

II Mortdo come Sacramento, Brescia, Queriniana. 

“Neskol’ko myslei po povodu ‘Skorbnogo poslaniia’ Mitro- 
polita Filareta,” RAPV 65:11 (Nov.) 171-176. 

“O tseli zhizni,” Vest. RSKhD 91/92, 14-16. 

“Otvet Vitse-Predsedatelia R.S.Kh.D. prot. Aleksandra Shme- 
mana na pis’mo, poluchennoe iz Rossii,” RAPV 65:10 (Oct.) 
159-160. 

Pour la vie du monde, Paris, Desclee. 

“Prayer, Liturgy, and Renewal,” GOTR 14:1 (1969 ) 7-16. 
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Russian Theology, 1920-1965: a Bibliographical Survey 
(Union Theological Seminary in Virginia Annual Bibliograph¬ 
ical Lecture, 7th, 1969) Richmond, VA, Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia. 

“The ‘Sorrowful Epistle’ of Metropolitan Philaret,” O.C. 5:9 
(Nov.) 5, 8. 

“Thoughts for the Jubilee,” SVTQ 13:1/2,95-102. 

“Tri Mitropolita,” in Zhizn’ i trudy Mitropolita Leontiia, 
New York, [Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of 
America], 227-234. 

1970— “Days of Light and Joy,” O.C. 8:7 (Aug./Sept.) 5-6. 

“Dni radosti i sveta,” RAPV 66:9 (Sept.) 134-142. 

Gia na zese ho kosmos, Athens, Athena. 

“O Solzhenitsyne,” Vest RSKhD 98, 72-77. 

“On Mariology in Orthodoxy,” Marian Library Studies, n.s., 
2,25-32. 

“Proslavlenie prep. Germana Aliaskinskogo: dni radosti i 
sveta,” Vest. RSKhD 97,152-156. 

“Sacraments, an Orthodox Presentation,” in Evangelium und 
Sakrament (Oecumenica: Jahrbiich fur okumenische For- 
schung, 1970), Minneapolis, Augsburg, 94-107. 

1971— “Alexandre Soljenitsyne,” Le Messager orthodoxe, 53, 21-39. 
“Days of Light and Joy,” Kanadskii pravoslavnyi kalendar’, 
77-81. 

“A Meaningful Storm: Some Reflections on Autocephaly, 
Tradition and Ecclesiology,” SVTQ 15:1/2, 3-27. 

“La Semaine sainte,” Mess. orth. 55/56, 3-28. 

“Siia est’ blagoslovennaia subbota (ob utreni Velikoi Sub- 
boty),” RAPV 67:3 (Mar.) 36-40. 

“Tri obraza,” Vest. RSKhD 101/102, 9-24. 
“Znamenatel’naia buria: neskol’ko myslei ob avtokefalii, 
tserkovnom predanii i ekkleziologii,” Vest. RZPE, 75/76 
(July/Dec.) 196-225. 

“Zriachaia liubov’,” Vest. RSKhD 100, 141-152. 

1972— “Aoflt 1914,” Mess. orth. 58, 41-54. 

“Concerning Women’s Ordination: Letter to an Episcopal 
Friend,” in Sexuality, Theology, Priesthood: Reflections on 
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the Ordination of Women to the Priesthood, H. Karl Lutge, 
ed., San Gabriel, CA, Concerned Fellow Episcopalians, 11-15. 
Confession and Communion: Report to the Holy Synod of 
Bishops of the Orthodox Church in America (Documents of 
the Orthodox Church in America), [Syosset, NY]. 

“A Crisis Avoided—Analysis,” The Word 16:2 (Mar.) 5-6, 
17. 

“The Inter-Orthodox Symposium of Thessalonica,” SVTQ 
16:3,150-153. 

“Ispoved’ i prichastie,” Vest. RSKhD 103, 46-62; also in 
RAPV 68:3 (Mar.) 37-47. 

“Liturgy and Theology,” GOTR 17:1, 86-100. 

“O dukhovnosti, tserkovnosti i mifakh: otvet na pis’mo o 
Solzhenitsyne,” Vest. RSKhD 106, 245-258. 

“O liturgii,” RAPV 68:9 (Sept.) 135-137. 

“Our Lady and the Holy Spirit,” Marian Studies, 23, 69-78. 
“Prorochestvo,” Vest. RSKhD 103,150-151. 

“Russian Theology: 1920-1972, an Introductory Survey,” 
SVTQ 16:4, 172-194. 

“Trois images,” Mess. orth. 57, 2-20. 

“Worship in a Secular Age,” SVTQ 16:1, 3-16. 

1973—“Aspects historiques du culte orthodoxe: difference entre 
les typika monastiques et paroissiaux,” Irenikon 46:1, 5-15. 

“Concerning Women’s Ordination—a Letter to an Episco¬ 
palian Friend,” SVTQ 17:3, 239-243. 

“La culte divin a l’age de la secularisation,” Istina 18, 403- 
417 

For the Life of the World: Sacraments and Orthodoxy, Crest- 
wood, SVSP. 

“Ivan M. Czap,” SVTQ 17:4,290. 

“Kakova ‘mera nepravdy’?,” Pravoslavnaia Rus’ 44:20/1021 
(15/28 Oct.) 12. 

“Mera nepravdy,” Vest. RSKhD 108/109/110,142-143. 

“On the Question of Liturgical Practices—a Letter to My 
Bishop,” SVTQ 17:3, 227-238. 

“Le Sacrement du Royaume,” Mess. orth. 108/109/110, 24- 
35. 

“Skazochnaia kniga,” Vest. RSKhD 108/109/110, 169-173. 
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“Some Post-Council Thoughts,” O.C ., 9:10 (Dec.) 8. 

Suuri Paasto, Maria Iltola, Matti Sidoroff, trs., Kuopio, Orto- 
doksinen Veljesto. 

“Tainstvo sobraniia,” Vest. RSKhD 107, 15-28. 

“Tainstvo TSarstva,” Vest RSKhD 108/109/110, 24-35. 

Za zhizri mira (Samizdat). 

1974— “Aspects historiques du cutle [sic] orthodoxe: difference 
entre les typika monastiques et paroissiaux,” Epistemonike 
epeteris Theologikes Scholes [Thessalonikes], 357-365. 

A us der Freude Leben: ein Glaubensbuch der Orthodoxen 
Christen, Margarete Zimmer, tr., Olten, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Walter-Verlag. 

Le Grand careme: ascese et liturgie dans VEglise orthodoxe 
(Spirituality orientate, 13) Bergrolles-en-Manges, Abbaye de 
Bellefontaine. 

Great Lent [Rev. ed.], Crestwood, NY, SVSP. 

“The Liturgical Sturcture of Lent,” R.OJnl 47:9 (Feb.) 4-6. 
Liturgy and Life: Lectures and Essays in Christian Develop¬ 
ment through Liturgical Experience , New York, DRE/OCA. 
Maailman elaman edesta: sakramentit ja Ortodoksisuus, Kuo¬ 
pio, Ortodoksinen Veljesto. 

Of Water and the Spirit: a Liturgical Study of Baptism, Crest- 
wood, SVSP. 

“On the Gulag Archipelago ” in Symposium on Alexandr 
[sic] Solzhenitsyn's Gulag Archipelago, New York, Associa¬ 
tion of Russian-American Scholars in U.S.A., 15-19. 
“Pentecost: the Feast of the Church [Introduction],” The 
Vespers of Pentecost, [Syosset, NY], DRE/OCA. 

“Po povodu dvukh statei,” Vest. RSKhD 112/113, 91-98. 
“Le sacrement de la parole,” Le Messager Orthodoxe, 68/69, 
3-19. 

“Tainstvo slova,” Vest . RSKhD 112/113, 40-43. 

“Tainstvo vemykh,” Vest. RSKhD 114, 13-28. 

“Tainstvo vkhoda,” Vest. RSKhD 111, 33-44. 

1975— “Christ is Risen!” in Preaching about Death: Eighteen Ser¬ 
mons Dealing with the Experience of Death from the Chris¬ 
tian Perspective, Alton M. Motter, ed., Philadelphia, Fortress 
Press, 69-71. 
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“Dedication: Patriarch Tikhon, 1925-1975,” Orthodox Amer¬ 
ica 1794-1976: Development of the Orthodox Church in 
America, Constance J. Tarasar and John H. Erickson, eds., 
Syosset, NY, Orthodox Church in America/Dept, of History 
and Archives, 9-10; also: “To Love is to Remember,” 11-13; 
“Signs of New Growth, 1950-1965,” 229-231; “Autocephaly,” 
261-264. 

“Mary, the Archetype of Mankind,” The University of 
Dayton Review 11:3, 79-84. 

“Patriarch Tikhon, 1925-1975” SVTQ 19:1, 3-6. 

“La Semaine sainte” in Le Mystere pascal: commentaires 
liturgiques (Spirituality orientate, 16), Begrolles-en-Manges, 
Abbaye de Bellefontaine. 

“Tainstvo Prinosheniia,” Vest, RSKhD 116, 8-35. 

1976— “The East and the West May Yet Meet,” in Against the 
World for the World: the Hartford Appeal and the Future 
of American Religion, Peter L. Berger and Richard John 
Neuhaus, eds., New York, Seabury Press, 126-137. 

Fdr Varldens liv, Uppsala, Bokforlaget Pro Veritate. 

“Great and Holy Saturday [Introduction],” Great and Holy 
Saturday, [Syosset, NY], DRE/OCA, 3-7 (Reprinted, 1981). 
Of Water and the Spirit, London, SPCK. 

“Otvet Solzhenitsynu,” Vest. RSKhD 117, 121-135. 
“Pravoslavie i amerikanskii iubilei,” Ezh.P.TS.A„ 3-7. 
“Tainstvo Edinstva,” Vest. RSKhD 119, 59-70. 

1977— “V* Concile de l’Eglise d’Amerique,” Mess. orth. 77,46-49. 
“Fr. Schmemann in Mexico City,” O.C. 13:1 (Jan.) 4. 
Great Lent, a School of Repentance: its Meaning for Ortho¬ 
dox Christians, New York, DRE/OCA. 

The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy, Lydia Kesich, 
tr., [reprint]: Crestwood, SVSP. 

“Interview du pere Alexandre Schmemann,” Mess. orth. 77, 
39-45. 

“V Sobor Amerikanskoi TSerkvi,” Vest. RSKhD 123, 32-34. 
“Prazdnik na Aliaske,” Ezh.P.TS.A., 20-26. 

“The Problem of the Church’s Presence in the World in 
Orthodox Consciousness,” SVTQ 21:3, 3-17. 

“Tainstvo Edinstva,” Vest. RSKhD 122,29-44. 
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Ultimate Questions: an Anthology of Modern Russian Reli¬ 
gious Thought [reprint]: Crestwood, SVSP. 

“Unless the Lord Builds the House . . in Orthodox Edu¬ 
cation Day ’77, Crestwood, St. Vlad imir ’s Theological Foun¬ 
dation. 

1978— “A Debate on the Western Rite,” SVTQ 24:4, 253-269 
(with Andrew Sopko). 

“Dnes’ blagodat’ Sv. Dukha nas sobra,” Ezh.P.TS.A., 3-10. 
“Father Schmemann Visits Cairo, Egypt,” O.C. 14:4 (Apr.) 
3. 

“Iznad ’levicarstva’ u religiji,” Teoloskipogledi 11:3, 141-148. 
“The Liturgical Structure of Lent,” R.OJnl 51:10 (Mar.) 
4-6. 

“Mitropolit Feodosii na intronizatsii novogo Papy,” NRS (7 
Sept.), 1. 

“Ozhidanie: pamiati Vladimira Sergeevicha Varshavskogo,” 
Kontinent. 

“The Problem of the Church’s Presence in the World in Or¬ 
thodox Consciousness,” in Proces-verbaux du Deuxieme con- 
gres de theologie orthodoxe a Athens, 19-29 Aout 1976, 
Athenes, 236-248. 

“Sacrifice and Worship,” Parabola 3:2 (1978) 60-65. 
“Tainstvo voznosheniia,” Vest. RSKhD 124, 11-20. 

1979 — Church, World, Mission: Rejections on Orthodoxy in the 
West, Crestwood, SVSP. 

“Orthodox Christianity,” Sign, 59:2, 28-31. 

“Isa Kristuksessa,” in Isa Kristuksessa: Arkkipiispa Paavali 
juhlakirja 28.9.1979, Kuopio, 199-200. 

“On Solzhenitsyn,” in Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn: Critical Essays 
and Documentary Materials, John B. Dunlop, Richard Haugh, 
Alexis Klimoff, eds., New York, Collier Books, 28-40; also: 
“A Lucid Love,” 382-392; and “Refllections on The Gulag 
Archipelago ,” 515-526. 

“Na pereput’i,” Vest. RSKhD 129, 5-13. 

“Na zlobu dnia,” Vest. RSKhD 130, 237-246. 

“Ot Redaktsii: k preodoleniiu krizia (pis’mo chlenam Dvi- 
zheniia),” Vest. RSKhD 128, 3-4. 

“Pamiati V. V. Veidle,” Vest. RSKhD 129,175-179. 
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“ ‘Radost’: priniatie v Pravoslavie obiteli Nowi Skit,” in Ezh. 
P.TS.A., 6-8; same in Vest. RSKhD 128, 97-99. 

“Reception dans l’orthodoxie de la communaute du Nouveau 
Skite,” Mess. orth. 82,24-26. 

“Tainstvo blagodareniia,” Vest. RSKhD 130, 8-25. 

Za zivot sveta: svetotajinska filosofija zivota, Beograd, Pravo- 
slavlje. 

1980— “The Liturgical Structure of Lent,” R.O. Jnl 52:3 (Mar.) 
4-6 (Reprint of Mar. 1978 article). 

“Orthodox Marriage and Family: the Mystery of Love,” in 
The Eleventh Annual Orthodox Education Day, Crestwood, 
St. Vladimir’s Theological Foundation. 

“Papisto ja maallikot,” Ortodoskia 29, 96-104. 

“Tainstvo vospominaniia,” Vest. RSKhD 132, 24-41. 

1981— Megale Sarakoste: poreia pros to Pascha (Orthodoxe martyria, 
6), Helene Gkanoures, tr., Athena, Akritas. 

“Monastic Liturgy, the Church, and the Kingdom,” Glean¬ 
ings, 12,9-14. 

Velikii Post, Paris, YMCA-Press. 

“Pered Novym Godom,” NRS. 

“Pered Rozhdestvom,” Russkaia my si’, 3341 (Jan. 1) 10. 
“Sermon For Pentecost,” Sourozh, No. 4, May 1981, pp. 1-6. 
“The Services of Christmas [Introduction],” The Services of 
Christmas, Syosset, NY, DRE/OCA, v-ix. 

1982— “Lent: the Journey to Pascha,” R.OJnl 54:10 (Mar.) 10-11, 
23. 

“He Semasia tes paradoseos gia ten ananeose tes christianikes 
zoes kai pisteos Amerikes,” Synaxe 1:1, 24-28. 

“Theologie liturgique: remarques methodologiques” in La 
Liturgie, son sens, esprit, sa methode: liturgie et theologie 
(Conferences Saint-Serge, Semaine d’etudes liturgiques, 23) 
Roma, Edizioni Liturgiche, 297-303. 

“This is the Blessed Sabbath [Introduction],” Matins of Holy 
Saturday, Syosset, NY, DRE/OCA, 3-15. 

“Twenty Years in Crestwood,” in The 13th Annual Orthodox 
Education Day, Crestwood, St. Vladimir’s Theological Foun¬ 
dation. 
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“Velikii post: put’ k Paskhe,” NRS. 

1983—“Fr. Schmemann’s Acceptance [of the Antonian Medal of the 
Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North and 
South America],” The Word 27:8 (Oct.) 18-20. 

Za zhizn’ mira, L. Volokhonskii, tr., New York, Religious 
Books for Russia. 
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The Seven Gifts* 


(f) Metropolitan Leonty 


[Translator's note: In 1953 Fr Alexander Schmemann penned 
words about his then-dean Fr Georges Florovsky (“Roll of Honour,” 
SVTQ 2:1, 5), which viewed in retrospect are as readily ascribable 
to him: 

It is unnecessary to elaborate on what everybody well 
knows: that. . . [he] is one of the leading Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians of our days, a devout priest and admirable preacher; 
that his work in the development of St Vladimir’s Seminary 
has been invaluable. Praise and glory should be rendered 
to God alone, not to men. A theologian knows but one 
reward: a wider vision of Truth, a still greater responsi¬ 
bility and faithfulness to it in all its manifestations. . . . 

On April 19, 1953, a year and a half after his arrival from Europe 
to teach church history and advanced liturgies at St Vladimir’s, 27 
year-old Fr Alexander was elevated to the rank of Archpriest by 
Metropolitan Leonty during a Sunday liturgy at the Cathedral Church 
of the Protection of the Holy Virgin in New York. The Metropolitan 
spoke eloquently of and to the young priest, and his remarks are 
worth meditating upon as we consider the fruits of Fr Alexander’s 
life.] 

Honorable Fr Alexander, 

When one stands before a man who has dedicated himself to 
the study of Orthodox Theology it ought to be permissible to take 
time for a few words of spiritual edification in the hearing of God’s 
Orthodox Church. 

* Address on the occasion of the elevation to the rank of Archpriest of 
Fr Alexander Schmemann (1953). 
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Theology indicates that a Christian ought to know the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit as gifts granted from above to humanity for 
its good and for the growth of Christ’s Church on this earth. But on 
this occasion we will proclaim the seven fruitful offerings which 
follow from the action of the Holy Spirit on our race. These offerings 
live in us and through us; by them the “face of the world is renewed”; 
by them the ancient prophecy is fulfilled that “the earth will be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord’s glory as the seas are full of water” 
(Hb 2:14). Let us enumerate these “fruitful offerings” briefly, yet 
persuasively, for our own edification. 

God’s first gift to mankind is that of speech. It differentiates 
us from the dumb animals. Speech has developed in different ways 
among different peoples, yet it receives its true direction when 
directed towards the confession of the grandeur, the magnificence, 
and the glory of God; when mankind in prayer offers the “fruits of 
its lips” to the Lord God. This is the origin of private, domestic, 
and communal prayer. It is the origin of mutual edification through 
writing and reading, through scholarship and preaching, both when 
the Church gathers and when the parish schools meet in the evenings 
and on Sundays. This gift comes from the mind and is for the mind. 

The second gift concerns the human heart. It communicates our 
moods—from ecstasy to joy to melancholy to sorrow; both grief and 
joy; as well as hope, faith, and love. This gift is united with the 
harmony of sounds which emerge from our chests as song; it unites 
us with the world which sings, shouts, proclaims and speaks [the 
Triumphant Hymn] to God. It is capable of fulfilling the command, 
“Sing to the Lord, all the world!” (Ps. 100:1). The offering of this 
gift to God is the source of all the hymns, psalms, choirs, services 
both long and short, and of the Divine Liturgy. 

The third gift is that of building, and has both a domestic and 
social character. It includes the construction of temples to God most 
high, where people will feel inclined to realize the words St. Peter 
spoke on Mt. Tabor, “Lord, it is good for us to be here!” (Mt. 17:4). 
God’s majesty is shown in the formation of the heavens and the 
earth, in the plants, grains, and flowers. And mankind desires to 
linger here continually, forever; it is in here that we find applied 
and realized the Lord’s first “fruits”—the gifts of speech and song. 
By no means was this offering spontaneous for mankind, but in our 
times we certainly see fulfilled the Lord’s saying at the Samarian 
well (Jn 4:22 [“the time is coming, and is already here, when by the 
power of God’s Spirit people will worship the Father as he really is, 
offering Him the true worship that He wants”]), the prophet Malachi 
(Ml 1:11 [“people from one end of the world to the other honor 
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me”]), and the psalmists of Israel, “from the east to the west praise 
the name of the Lord!” (Ps 113:3). In these buildings, churches 
dedicated to the Almighty, people have received and will receive as 
spiritual reward, through the sacraments and offices established by 
Christ’s Church, that “grace from God which always heals all that 
is infirm and provides whatever is wanting” in us. 

The fourth gift of fruitfulness is thanksgiving to the Lord for 
his gift of life. This we receive as an inheritance from our ancestors, 
parents and grandparents, and form one single human race and 
receive one single, universal salvation granted through Jesus Christ 
by His cross, which redeemed us and gave us life on Golgotha. This 
fruit is borne in our establishment of Christian cemeteries, in keep¬ 
ing them clean and orderly, and in adorning them with the signs 
of salvation—holy crosses—as a tribute and symbol of the “union of 
love” which, as St Paul says, “never gives up” (1 Co 13:8). 

The fifth gift of offering is what ancient Rus’ called “forming 
brotherhood” [ bratotvorenie ]. This is an expression of love for one’s 
brothers and sisters still living side-by-side with us. It is the forma¬ 
tion of brotherhoods and sisterhoods, unions, clubs, and other organ¬ 
izations for aid, charity, education and all other sorts of cultural 
significance; likewise, orphanages, asylums, shelters, hospitals, in¬ 
firmaries—all in obedience to Christ’s command, “whenever you did 
this for one of the least important of these brothers of Mine, you 
did it for Me” (Mt 24:40). This was the fruitful offering brought 
by all the Marthas and the myrrhbearers, all the Josephs and Nico- 
demuses in the Gospels. Today the earth is filled with them. 

If it seems difficult to realize all the “fruitful offerings” to the 
glory of God which we have just enumerated, remember, Christ’s 
“power is greatest when you are weak” as St Paul said (2 Co 12:9). 
God’s Word cannot be bound, nor will preaching ever fall silent. 
Songs of praise will be offered throughout the world by individuals 
and in choirs: churches, both small and great, are being built—large 
ones in inhabited areas, and [others] in the most far-off and aban¬ 
doned “ends of the earth.” Cemeteries multiply and grow; they are 
beautified and visited with zeal by those who pray with pure hearts. 
Unions and societies arise and grow, flower and diversify without 
end, filled with people of good intentions and words who turn to the 
doing of good deeds with God’s help. In this way we know God’s 
grace and gifts are with the people. And all of this is blessed by the 
Lord in Christ Jesus as things done according to His commands 
given in the holy Gospel and through His holy, catholic and apostolic 
Church. 

The sixth fruit, however, is not easily assimilated by mankind. 
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It demands the supreme sacrifice from a person, as expressed in the 
Savior’s words to the rich youth, “sell all you have and give the 
money to the poor . . . then come and follow Me” (Mt 19:21). 
This offering is made through the purification of our souls and bodies 
from all impurity and stain. It comes through renunciation of father 
and mother, of all earthy pleasures, of the sinful flesh and the world 
which is “under the rule of the Evil One” as St John says (1 Jn 
5:19). This offering is expressed in the establishment of monasteries 
and cloisters for men and women. It consists in taking on the likeness 
of the angels. There all the offerings we have enumerated come 
together as flowers of paradise to form a single bouquet. Word and 
song, building, remembering the living and the departed, church con¬ 
struction and love for one’s brothers, invocation of the grace of God 
on the world and the whole universe—all of this is present in its 
highest form; all is done in a “proper and orderly way” [1 Co 14:40] 
for the restoration of the old man in the new order of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Mankind’s seventh offering to the Lord God, being the seventh 
and crowning one, covers all six previously listed. It consists in 
knowing God, in discerning His all-good and perfect will. The 
prophet David in Psalm 19 [w. 7-11] details the loftiness and import¬ 
ance of knowing God: 

The law of the Lord is perfect; it gives new strength. 

The commands of the Lord are trustworthy, giving wisdom 
to those who lack it. The laws of the Lord are right, and 
those who obey them are happy. The commands of the 
Lord are just and give understanding to the mind. Rever¬ 
ence for the Lord is good; it will continue forever. The 
judgments of the Lord are just; they are always fair. They 
are more desirable than the finest gold; they are sweeter 
than the purest honey. They give knowledge to me. Your 
servant; I am rewarded for obeying them. 

This seventh offering is realized in the theological schools, 
those seed plots of Orthodox theological study, the seminaries and 
academies. Here as on Tabor, mortals converse with the holy 
prophets. As in the Upper Room in Zion and on the way to Geth- 
semane they hear Christ’s words. Here the Savior’s words are ful¬ 
filled, “the knowledge about the mysteries of the Kingdom of heaven 
has been given to you” (Mt 13:11). 

Such is the loftiness of the Orthodox knowledge of God. From 
it flow “rivers of theology.” Foundations for success in preaching 
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are laid here. Inspiration for singing spiritual songs and hymns lies 
here. Here they are taught to construct temples both physical and 
pastoral. Piety, fraternity, the bond of love, and sacrifice all have 
their foundations laid here. The theological school is the crown of 
the creation of a Local Church. It places her in alignment with the 
apostles, prophets, fathers and teachers of the Church of Christ. Here 
the Savior’s words come true. “You are like light for the whole 
world, a city built on a hill” (Mt 5:14). 

You, too, stand on such a hill, Fr Alexander! It behooves you, 
therefore, to “stand at the head of the presbyters” and be called an 
“archpriest.” This title and position among the clergy of our North 
American Metropolia is now given to you, by decision of the Great 
Council of Bishops of our Metropolia. Guard this title, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Great Chief Pastor, will increase your physical 
and spiritual strength for good works—for a fruitful offering in His 
Church for the good of His new Vineyard in this New World. 

Fr Alexander, Professor of Theology at St Vladimir’s Theo¬ 
logical Academy in the City of New York is now elevated to the 
rank of archpriest by my humility. Axiosl Axios! Axiosf Amen. 

Translated from the Russian by Paul Garrett 
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Amen* 


Metropolitan Theodosius 


In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit: 

During the last year of Fr Alexander Schmemann’s life, as ill¬ 
ness slowly claimed his body and drained him of his physical strength, 
the Church in America was moved again and again to express her 
love for him and her gratitude to him. As theologian and teacher, 
as pastor and preacher, as confessor and celebrant of the holy 
mysteries, Fr Alexander was for all of us a guide and an inspiration, 
a rule of faith and an image of faithfulness. Today, as we prepare 
to give the last kiss to Fr Alexander, with the eyes of faith and love 
we see even more clearly than before what God has given us through 
Fr Alexander’s ministry, and the great loss we have sustained in his 
death. 

So much of what we now take for granted in our Church’s 
spiritual and liturgical life has been implanted, cultivated and nour¬ 
ished by Fr Alexander’s teaching. In season and out of season, he 
was an eloquent and tireless witness to the living Orthodox tradition. 
At the heart of his approach to theology was the insight which sees 
the living connection between the worship of the Church and the 
Christian faith. This insight enabled Fr Alexander literally to open 
our eyes to the eucharist, to what the Divine Liturgy is and what it 
says and what it means. Through Fr Alexander’s labors, energy, 
and inspiring guidance, St Vladimir’s Seminary has become a vital 
center of theological education and Orthodox witness, its faculty 
and publications bringing Orthodox theology not only to the special¬ 
ists, but to the people as well. In fact, Fr Alexander did not see 
Orthodox theology as the recirculation of theological ideas among 
specialists, but rather as the ministry of truth in the Church’s life, 
a ministry profoundly related to the pastoral task of the Church. It 
was precisely the demands truth makes upon us and the pastoral 

♦Delivered after the Divine Liturgy, December 16, 1983. 
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needs of the Church which led him to be an advocate of organic 
Orthodox unity in America. In his creative contribution to the 
establishment of the autocephalous Orthodox Church in America 
in 1970 he was moved by a vision of the unity of Orthodox ethnic 
jurisdictions in North America. There are many outside the Orthodox 
Church who have been deeply touched by the Orthodox witness 
because they have been touched by Fr Alexander through his books 
and lectures. Finally, millions of believers and unbelievers in the 
Soviet Union have been nourished by the word of God’s truth be¬ 
cause they listened to his sermons broadcast for thirty years on 
“Radio Liberty.” 

Fr Alexander witnessed to Christ in his teaching and preaching. 
Through the testimony of his life he made Christ present to many. 
The charism of teaching was given to him by God to the very end. 
In death and dying, in the ultimate humiliation and weakness of 
terminal illness, he showed by his example the meaning of suffering 
in the Christian life. 

There is a passage “the sacrament of healing” in Fr Alexander’s 
best-known book, For the Life of the World, which reveals the rich 
meaning of this sacrament. 

The Church does not come to restore health in this man, 
simply to replace medicine when medicine has exhausted 
its own possibilities. The Church comes to take this man 
into the Love, the Light, and the Life of Christ. It comes 
not merely to “comfort” him in his sufferings, not to “help” 
him, but to make him a “martyr,” a witness to Christ in 
his very sufferings. A martyr is one who beholds “the 
heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on the right 
hand of God” (Acts 7:56). A martyr is one for whom 
God is not another—and the last—chance to stop the awful 
pain; God is his very life, and thus every thing in his life 
comes to God, and ascends to the fulness of Love. 

Several days before his death, as Fr Alexander suffered on his 
bed of infirmity, the sacrament of healing was performed for him. 
Fr Alexander had no strength in him. He was quite unable to con¬ 
verse. What he did say, clearly and firmly, at the appropriate moment 
in the sacramental rite, was “Amen. Amen. Amen.” 

We have just participated in the sacrament of love and thanks¬ 
giving, the holy eucharist, and at the consecration of the bread and 
wine we affirmed what Christ does “for the life of the world” by 
saying “Amen. Amen. Amen.” 
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As we give Fr Alexander the last kiss we are thankful to God 
that in Fr Alexander he gave to us a teacher and pastor, a friend 
and colleague, a guide and counsellor, a husband, brother, father, 
and grandfather. As the Apostle says, “we do not grieve as others 
do who have no hope,” but live and die in the knowledge that 
“none of us lives to himself, and none of us dies to himself. If we 
live, we live to the Lord, and if we die, we die to the Lord; so then, 
whether we live or whether we die, we are the Lord’s. For to this 
end Christ died and lived again that he might be Lord both of the 
dead and of the living.” Affirming this apostolic teaching, affirming 
the witness of Fr Alexander in life and in death, affirming our deep 
love for Fr Alexander, with confidence in God’s mercy we commend 
Fr Alexander, ourselves and each other to Christ our God and say 
Amen. Amen. Amen. 
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“I Have Fought the Good Fight” 


Metropolitan Philip 


In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
Amen. 

Beloved in Christ Jesus: 

We are gathered here this evening in this chapel and on this 
holy hill to pray for the repose of the soul of our departed friend, 
Father Alexander Schmemann. Death in human experience has 
never been easy, whether it comes in youth or in old age; whether 
it strikes suddenly or after a long illness, it always leaves in its wake 
loneliness, tears and longing. Let us pray that our Merciful Lord 
will give Matushka Schmemann and her family divine comfort and 
consolation. 

We are not here to mourn like those who have no hope. We are 
here to contemplate and to celebrate the life of Fr Alexander 
Schmemann, a great theologian, a distinguished professor, an articu¬ 
late lecturer, a renowned author, an organizer and a builder. The 
sixty-two years which Fr Schmemann lived on this earth have been 
a pilgrimage and a journey which started in Estonia, went through 
France and ended here at this Seminary which consummed his life 
and to which he gave every ounce of his energy. I honestly do not 
know of any contemporary Orthodox theologian who has left more 
impact on our theology, spiritual lives and thought than the Right 
Reverend Alexander Schmemann. “Whosoever shall do and teach, the 
same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” (Mt 5:19). 
Certainly his untimely departure shocked all of us, but in the final 
analysis, it is not how long we live, it is rather how deeply we live, 
how many candles we light and how many chapters we write in the 
Book of Life. 

I am sure that all of you are aware of the many books which 
•Delivered at the funeral service, December 15, 1983. 
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Fr Schmemann authored during his life. I would like to mention, 
however, only one of them, For the Life of the World . This excellent 
work has been translated into eight languages and as The New York 
Times stated yesterday, “this book remains one of the most widely 
read books on Orthodox Christianity written for the general public.” 
Fr Schmemann popularized Orthodox theology and brought it down 
from its ivory tower to the people’s level. He lectured to academicians 
as well as to the smallest congregations in North America. Fr 
Schmemann was a pioneer in the field of Liturgical Theology, and 
I would dare say he is the father of Liturgical Theology in the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. His relentless emphasis on the eucharistic experience as 
a journey to the kingdom, created a spiritual renaissance in thousands 
of parishes throughout the Orthodox world. 

I was fortunate to have been one of his students. He touched 
my life as well as many lives in this country and abroad. As profes¬ 
sor of Liturgical Theology, his lectures were never dull. No matter 
how serious the subject was, Fr Schmemann would always inject his 
wit and humor and make it most interesting. We looked forward to 
his lectures with much longing because he made God, the Church, 
the sacraments, the liturgy and even Byzantine history very much 
alive in our minds. 

Both in France and in the United States, he educated Patriarchs, 
scores of bishops and hundreds of pastors. As Dean of St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary he worked tirelessly to bring the seminary from its humble 
beginnings to the fine institution it has become today. Since the 
beginning of my episcopate, Fr Schmemann and I developed a very 
deep friendship and shared many, many intimate thoughts about 
the seminary and the future of Orthodoxy in this hemisphere. Oh, 
how hard he worked and preached about Orthodoxy in this land! 
His burning desire was to see Orthodoxy organically united in North 
America. Unfortunately, he died before the realization of his dream. 
We shall continue to struggle for this unity and we shall dedicate 
our efforts in this regard through the Bilateral Commission to the 
blessed memory of Fr Alexander Schmemann. 

Despite his tragic illness, he continued to travel and speak on 
behalf of the Seminary and Orthodox unity in this hemisphere. Last 
July, he honored the Antiochian Archdiocese with his presence at 
the Convention Banquet. At the conclusion of his speech in which he 
reflected on the conditions of Orthodoxy in America, he said, “It 
may have been very useful, very necessary to discuss in detail various 
ecclesiastical problems, but when Christ touches us with the light 
and the joy of our ascension with Him to the Kingdom of God 
and the Table of the Lord, then we understand the real scope of 
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American Orthodoxy. Defeat transformed into victory; death des¬ 
troyed by death; darkness absorbed by light; suffering made into a 
way to Christ. Such, for us, is the meaning of the Church, and one 
cannot escape it.” 

Nothing worthwhile in this life can be achieved without struggle, 
and suffering will always lead to Christ if it is understood in the light 
of the cross. This was the firm conviction of Fr Alexander Schme- 
mann. The German poet Goethe once said: “He who does not eat 
his bread with tears, and he who does not spend the midnight hours 
weeping and waiting for the dawn, does not know you, ye heavenly 
powers.” 

On December 1st, at the end of the dinner with the Board 
of Trustees of St Vladimir’s Seminary, knowing perhaps that his days 
on this earth were numbered, Fr Schmemann spoke to us in simple 
and direct words which I am sure penetrated every heart. His words 
were reminiscent of St Paul’s words recorded in II Timothy (4:6-8): 
“I am already on the point of being sacrificed; the time of my 
departure has come. I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
race, I have kept the faith.” Fr Schmemann’s words to the Board of 
Trustees were his will and testament. “I am sorry,” he said, “that I 
cannot meet with you tonight because I have just had a chemotherapy 
treatment. Please take good care of the Seminary. Remember our 
humble beginning and how hard we fought to be where we are 
today.” Fr Schmemann uttered these words, then excused himself 
and vanished into the darkness of the night. There were misty eyes 
in the room and a strong, silent determination that the seminary will 
live and that the torch which Fr Schmemann has lighted on this 
holy hill will never be extinguished. 

On behalf of the Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of 
North America, I would like to convey my sincerest condolences to 
Matushka Sfhmemann and her family, to Andre Schmemann, to 
Metropolitan Theodosius and the members of the Holy Synod, to 
the clergy and laity of the Orthodox Church in America, to the Board 
of Trustees, the faculty, the student body and the staff of St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary. 

Farewell, my dear friend. I am sure you have already heard 
these divine words. “Well done, thou good and faithful servant; you 
have been faithful over a little, I will set you over much; enter into 
the joy of your Master” (Mt 25:21). 
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Freedom and Joy* 


Veselin Kesich 


I am truly grateful to Metropolitan Theodosius for asking me 
to say a few words in remembrance of our dear Fr Alexander. It 
was my good fortune to have known Fr Alexander for many years, 
to have him as a dean and a friend and father confessor. 

The community that I know, the community in which I have 
lived here in America, is St Vladimir’s Seminary community. It is a 
community that is shaped, molded and inspired by one particular 
man—the man around whose body we gather together. This com¬ 
munity is a caring community; we care for each other. It is a loving 
community. It is a trusting community. And all these characteristics 
came through his inspirational leadership. 

It is very difficult for me to understand and to answer one simple 
question: why this community in which he lived for the last 28 years 
was never plagued by strife, by competition and by jealousy. The 
only answer that I can give, the only answer that I cand find, is the 
answer in the personality of the dean, the personality of the priest, 
the personality of the man who tirelessly worked for this community. 
He never compared one with another; he never encouraged us to 
compare ourselves with anyone else, but encouraged us to see our¬ 
selves in the light of the Church and its needs. And as we saw our¬ 
selves in the light of the Church and its needs, strife, jealousy and 
unhealthy competition were never known in this community. 

Fr Alexander is known for his writings, and I would say that in 
his writings there are two themes permeating everything else: the 
themes of freedom and of joy. And not only in his writing but in his 
own life. He was a free man in Christ; he was a man full of joy. I 
would say that his humor, that Metropolitan Philip mentioned, had 
its source in his freedom in Christ, in his joy of life, in his joy of 

*A eulogy delivered during the funeral services on December 15, 1983. 
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being Christian. His humor and his stories always had a liberating 
effect. 

This afternoon I met some of his students and it was a real 
pleasure to listen to them telling what they remember, the stories that 
they recalled, the stories that they liked to tell. His humor, his stories 
and very often prophetic utterances liberated us from our narrow 
conclave and pushed us through new barriers and led us into new 
freedom which Christ made for us. 

We shall remember him for the sake of the community in which 
he lived. We shall remember him for his care, for his stories, for 
his humor and his joy of being Christian. 

He taught us many things. But there is one thing that he didn’t 
teach in lectures, that he didn’t teach us in his books, but that he 
taught us in his life for the last year and three months—day in and 
day out; he taught us one of the most difficult lessons in our life— 
the lesson of how to go through suffering, how to bear suffering, 
what kind of attitude to have in suffering. He taught us a lesson on 
how, in suffering, the power of the eternal God may be revealed. He 
taught us a lesson about power in weakness. My dear friends, to teach 
this particular lesson—power in weakness—is the fundamental lesson: 
that is the Gospel. The Gospel is nothing else but power in weakness. 
The One who was sacrificed in weakness was raised by the power of 
God. 

Fr Alexander taught us this basic Christian experience; we are 
grateful to him. We give thanks to God for giving him the opportun¬ 
ity, for giving him power to teach us the most difficult lesson in our 
life: the lesson of how and what to do in suffering. We shall remem¬ 
ber him as a witness of the power in suffering and the entire St 
Vladimir’s community is thankful for him. 

Not one or two men in this community understood the meaning 
of the words of Apostle Paul, but the whole community understood 
what the apostle meant when he said: “. . . we have a treasure in 
earthen vessels so that the power of the transcendent God may be 
manifested.” 

Dear Fr Alexander: we shall remember you for the sake of our¬ 
selves and for the sake of the community for which you worked so 
tirelessly. 
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Thanksgiving* 


John Meyendorff 


Fr Alexander celebrated his last Divine Liturgy here with us on 
Thanksgiving Day on November 24. Those of us who prayed with 
him in this Chapel on that day remember how, at the end of the 
Liturgy, he called on all of us to give thanks to God—for the Liturgy 
which we had just celebrated, for the joy and communion which was 
given to us in the holy Church, for our common ministry at St Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary, for our family joys, for the children around us, and 
even for the noise they occasionally make in church. 

This last Thanksgiving was so characteristic of Fr Alexander’s 
personality! More than anybody I ever met, he was always able to 
acknowledge and to celebrate the gifts of life, and to understand his 
own personal functions, as priest and as theologian, in thanking 
God for these gifts. Is not “thanksgiving” ( eucharistia ) at the very 
center of Church life? Fr Alexander was ready and happy, until 
practically his last breath, to thank God for all, and by so doing, 
he won an obvious victory, a clear triumph over suffering and death 
itself. 

But was that Liturgy on Thanksgiving day really his “last” 
Liturgy? Our Christian faith tells us clearly: no, indeed. For we 
know that, every time the Eucharist is celebrated, it unites in Christ 
the living and the dead, the saints of all times, and all our brothers 
and sisters who were—or still are—dear to us. So, always, in this 
chapel, Fr Alexander will continue to give thanks to God with us, 
and we will be one with him in this Thanksgiving. 

As we pray today for the repose of his soul and for the remis¬ 
sion of his sins, voluntary or involuntary, and as we ask God to 
forgive our offenses against him, it is our first duty to join him in 

*A sermon delivered on December 13, at the start of the first memorial 
service, celebrated at St Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, following the falling- 
asleep of Fr Alexander Schmemann. 
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this continuing thanksgiving. This is the best way to follow the 
example which Fr Alexander gave us. 

Let us, therefore, first of all, thank God for having given Fr 
Alexander to the Church, to the Seminary, and to each one of us 
personally. 

It is truly extraordinary to realize how many people very per¬ 
sonally were reached by him in his ministry—throughout this country, 
both Orthodox and non-Orthodox—and also, certainly an even 
greater number in the country of his ancestors, through his preach¬ 
ing in the Russian language on Radio Liberty. All of them, known 
and unknown, he succeeded in uniting around himself in Christ. For 
this, let us give thanks. 

Here, at this Seminary, his colleagues, his students, and all the 
alumni were kept together, against so many odds, around Fr Alex¬ 
ander, but always in Christ. For this, let us also give thanks. 

His is a wonderful family, united as ever—Juliana, children and 
grandchildren—and he always stood in the middle, gathering them 
around himself, in Christ. This unity is not ended today, so that we 
can give thanks for it. 

In this fallen world, our every step is being watched by the 
Divider ( diabolos ), Satan, who thrives only in enmity, separation and 
death. All of us will be judged by our ability to resist that evil spirit. 
It is through his ministry of uniting people in Christ, that Fr Alex¬ 
ander, in his last days with us, has been able to demonstrate, not only 
in words but in deeds, so obviously and so triumphantly, that Death 
was indeed overcome by Life, that the risen Christ has trampled 
down the powers of Satan. 

For the model and the example he thus leaves for us, let us give 
thanks, not only in words but in deeds, so that—in the Spirit of God— 
we many continue to share in that communion, in that joy, and in 
that courage, of which Fr Alexander remains for us our ever-living 
image. Amen. 
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Two “Nos” and One “Yes”* 


Thomas Hopko 


Father Alexander taught us that every time we “gather as the 
Church” there is a unique word of God that we have to hear. It is 
the task of every one of us to hear the unique word which is 
spoken just for that occasion. At every celebration of the Eucharist, 
every liturgy, the Lord speaks to us with a word that is just for that 
time, for that day, for that occasion. It is the task of the Church to 
discover that word, and it is the task of the preacher to give it human 
words, to discover what God is saying to us at this time, in this 
place, when we are all gathered “in one place.” 

To discover that word for today is very easy. Any one of us in 
the Church could preach today. Any one of us in the Church could 
say what it is that God wants us to hear at this moment. Of course 
each one of us hears it differently, each one of us hears it in a unique 
and personal way, but every one of us hears the same thing. 

God in Christ the Word, through His Spirit, through the person 
of Fr Alexander—in his life and in his death—has taught us, first of 
all, that this world is created by God and that it is good. How beau¬ 
tiful is this world! How glorious it is! It is the epiphany and the sacra¬ 
ment of God Himself. It radiates divine beauty. It radiates with the 
uncreated Light of the Godhead. It shines with the presence and the 
power of God Almighty Himself. Those who have eyes can see it; 
those who have ears can hear it singing, and we know that all is 
filled with the goodness, the power, the presence of God. 

Fr Alexander also taught us—by his life and by his death—that 
this world is fallen. Evil is real. There is wickedness. There is the 
Devil. In fact, this year at the orientation for the new students, 
Father spoke about this. Father always came to speak at orientation 
and this year too he came. Of course he was very weak, but he came 
and said to the new students: “I came over to tell you just one 

•Delivered at the Divine Liturgy, December 16, 1983. 
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important thing. You will learn many things here about God, and 
the Seminary, and life and prayer . . . But I came over tonight to 
tell you just one very important thing.” And he said to the students: 
“Remember always that the Devil exists.” The Devil exists to destroy 
what God in Christ has given, and the Devil will use every trick to 
divide, to conquer, to separate, to produce that “unholy trinity” of 
pride, fear, envy, with competition and enslavement; and the “ego” 
will always be ready to cooperate with the evil “Voice” that speaks. 
The world is fallen, and it is fallen because we all, like Adam our 
father, have refused to lift up our heart and to give thanks to the 
Lord. 

Fr Alexander also taught us—by his life and by his death—that 
this world is redeemed, that this world is saved, that God has sent 
His Only-Begotten Son to give Himself for the life of the world, for 
the life not only of every human soul of which the whole world is 
not worthy, but for the life of all things: the whole creation, the 
plants, the animals, his beloved hippopotamus! All that God has 
made will be saved, resurrected, restored, renewed in Christ who has 
risen from the dead, for death itself, in that restoration, becomes the 
instrument of victory. How many times he said “. . . through the 
Cross—and only through the Cross—has joy come into the world.” 
The world is good, the world is fallen, and the world is redeemed . 

One day in August 1968—15 years ago, when Father was still 
healthy, it was a beautiful sunny day like today—we were sitting 
and talking in Labelle, in Canada which he loved so much, where 
he spent the summers. And of course we were talking about the 
Church, theology, and so on. He said to me: “When I die, you can 
write my in memoriam in one brief paragraph.” He said, “You just 
have to say that my whole worldview, my whole life, could be 
summed up in one little sentence: two ‘nos,’ one ‘yes,’ and eschatol¬ 
ogy—two ‘nos,’ one ‘yes,’ and the Kingdom to come.” 

The first “no” was to what Father called secularism— any kind 
of explanation of this world as having its meaning in itself. He loved 
to quote the French poet, Julien Green, who said, “all is elsewhere.” 
All is elsewhere, and this world has its meaning from “elsewhere.” 
And any attempt to dare to explain this world except as from God 
must be rejected. The world has no meaning in itself. None at all. 

The second “no”—in a very peculiar use of the term, of course, 
which confuses some people—is when Father said, “We must also 
say ‘no’ to religion .” Christ did not bring religion; Christ brought 
the Kingdom of God. Christianity is not a religion to help secular 
man to cope with his “problems.” Man does not have problems, he 
has sins. This world does not need “therapy”; it can’t be “helped.” 
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It has to die to rise again. There is one sentence in For the Life of 
the World where Father says that this, as a matter of fact, is the 
heart of the matter. 

... it is here that we reach the heart of the matter. For 
Christianity help is not the criterion. Truth is the criterion. 

The purpose of Christianity is not to help people by recon¬ 
ciling them with death, but to reveal the Truth about life 
and death in order that people may be saved by this Truth. 
Salvation, however, is not only not identical with help, 
but is, in fact, opposed to it. Christianity quarrels with 
religion and secularism not because they offer ‘insufficient 
help,’ but precisely because they ‘suffice,’ because they 
‘satisfy’ the needs of men. If the purpose of Christianity 
were to take away from man the fear of death, to reconcile 
him with death, there would be no need for Christianity, 
for other religions have done this, indeed, better than 
Christianity. 

“No”—“no” to secularism. “No” to religion in that sense. 

But what is the one “yes”? Everyone in this Church knows what 
the one “yes” is. “Yes” to the fact that in the Church the fallen 
world which is redemed in Christ and is going to come at the end 
as the Kingdom of God— eschatology —is here and now with us. 
“Yes” to what Father would call the “sacramental vision”—that the 
good world which is fallen has been redeemed and glorified, and 
whenever people gather and lift up their hearts and give thanks to 
the Lord, they experience this, and they know the Truth, and that 
Truth makes them free. “Yes” to the Church—the Church which, in 
Father’s own words, is: 

... the entrance into the risen fife of Christ; it (the 
Church) is communion in life eternal, ‘joy and peace in 
the Holy Spirit.’ And it is the expectation of the ‘day with¬ 
out evening’ of the Kingdom . . . the fulfillment of all 
things and all life in Christ. 

And it is here that Father spoke about death, indeed, his very own 
death. 

In him (Christ) death itself has become an act of fife, for 
He (Christ) has filled it with Himself, with His love and 
His light. In Him (as the apostle Paul has written) all 
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things are yours; whether ... the world, or life, or death, 
or things present, or things to come; all are yours; and ye 
are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s’ (1 Cor 3:21-23). And if 
I make this new life mine, mine this hunger and thirst for 
the Kingdom, mine this expectation of Christ, mine the 
certitude that Christ is Life, then my very death will be 
an act of communion with Life. For neither life nor death 
can separate us from the love of Christ. I do not know 
when and how the fu lfillm ent will come. I do not know 
when all things will be consummated in Christ. I know 
nothing about the ‘whens’ and ‘hows.’ But I know that in 
Christ this great Passage, the Pascha of the world has begun, 
that the light of the ‘world to come’ comes to us in the joy 
and peace of the Holy Spirit, for Christ is risen and Life 
reigns. 

“Finally,” he said, “finally, I know that it is this faith and this 
certitude that fill with a joyful meaning the words of St Paul which 
we read each time we celebrate the passage, the pascha of a brother, 
his falling asleep in Christ: 

For the Lord Himself will descend from heaven with a 
cry of command, with the archangel’s call, and with the 
sound of the trumpet of God. And the dead in Christ will 
rise first; then we who are alive, who are left, shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in 
the air; and so we shall always be with the Lord” (I 
Thess 4:16-17). 

If Father has sinned against any one of us we should forgive 
him. We should ask him to forgive us our sins. And, in faithful 
and loving devotion to what he has shown us—in his life and in his 
death—brothers and sisters, let us love one another, let us lift up 
our hearts, let us give thanks to the Lord. Amen! 
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The Indwelling of the Spirit in Christ 

“Pneumatic Christology” in the Cappadocian 
Fathers 


Boris Bobrinskoy 


A number of considerations, both general and specific, have led 
me to choose the topic I would like to present to you this evening. 
The most important of these is a theological preoccupation that has 
been with me over the years and that has little by little become a 
conviction. I am referring to a fundamental inadequacy in the classic, 
scholastic teaching of christology. All too often, traditional presen¬ 
tations of christology have grossly neglected or totally ignored the 
role of the Holy Spirit in their expositions of the mystery of Christ, 
who reveals himself both as the incarnate Word of God and as the 
glorified and exalted Son of Man. 

Generally speaking, scholastic pneumatology has been truncated 
in two principal ways: first, by being reduced to a single speculative 
chapter of trinitarian theology, focussing on the eternal procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father alone, or from the Father through 
the Son; and second, by limiting its account of the function of the 
Spirit to a consideration of his gifts ( charismata ) within the Church 
and his sanctifying activity in the spiritual life of individual believers. 
In both cases, the organic, “normative” link of pneumatology with 
christology has been lost or ignored. It is essential, nevertheless, not 
to lose sight of the absolutely central place of christology in the 
exposition of revelation and in our reflection upon the Holy Trinity, 
in such a way that the theological structures of our various chris- 
tologies determine our very conception of the Trinity, whether those 
christologies reflect Alexandrian, Antiochian or Roman influence. 

♦Delivered at St Vladimir’s Seminary, on January 30, 1984, Feast of the 
Three Hierarchs, at a Theological Convocation dedicated to the memory 
of Fr Alexander Schmemann. 
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If Father George Florovsky was correct in affirming that ecclesi- 
ology is only a chapter—albeit an important one—of christology, then 
everything we may affirm about the acivity of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church, in scripture, in the sacraments and in the work of sanctifi¬ 
cation, must likewise be grounded in the mystery of Christ himself. 
For Christ receives anointing by the Spirit to bring about the world’s 
salvation, just as he serves as the “resting place” of the Spirit from 
all eternity. 

This intimate relationship between Christ and the Spirit, the 
fundamental “interconnectedness” between christology and pneuma- 
tology, represents the major focus of my theological inquiry over 
the past several years and explains my reason for choosing this sub¬ 
ject today. I am convinced that our christological debates, as well 
as any creative solution to the centuries-old “filioque” polemic, 
require us constantly to renew our christological categories and 
schemas—and to do so by drawing from the inexhaustible wellspring 
of Orthodox patristic tradition. Let me quote a recent article by Fr 
John Meyendorff: “There is no way of separating or isolating 
the Spirit from the Son, from the ‘fullness of Divinity’ which has 
been revealed in Christ once and for all. It is such attempted 
separations which lead to various reductions of the Christian mes¬ 
sage: the notion of a ‘third covenant’ of the Spirit, still forthcoming; 
charismaticism, which opposes itself to a christocentric and euchar- 
istic understanding of the Church... May I add to this quota¬ 
tion a reminder of the opposite danger inherent in this distortion 
of Christ and of his Spirit—I mean an overemphasis on Christology 
in which the living Body of Christ, the Church, becomes an in¬ 
stitution, living faith is reduced to conceptual chapters of dog¬ 
matics, and so forth. 

A second consideration, I must add, leads me to take up the 
thought of the Cappadocian Fathers of the fourth century: today, 
of course, we are celebrating the great feast of Orthodox theology, 
on which we commemorate the three chief Doctors of the Church, 
St Basil the Great, St Gregory of Nazianzen and St John Chrysostom. 
For the sake of coherence, I plan to limit my remarks principally 
to the three Cappadocians: St Basil; his longtime friend and co¬ 
defender of the faith, St Gregory Nazianzus, venerated as “the Theo¬ 
logian”; and Basil’s younger brother, St Gregory of Nyssa. At the 
close of this paper, I shall add a postscript on St John the “golden- 
tongued orator.” 

^The Theology of the Holy Spirit,” in Catholicity and the Church , New 
York 1983, p. 20. 
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I believe we can affirm in a general, if schematic way, that the 
first real disequilibrium and loss of perspective in christology and 
pneumatology occurred with the trinitarian synthesis of Origen, in 
the third century. 

During the second century, the Apostolic Fathers and St Irenaeus 
still represented the Jewish-Christian tradition that was characterized 
by what has been called a ‘‘pneumatic christology.” The major 
scriptural texts in this regard are: 1) the Synoptic account of the 
descent of the Spirit upon Jesus at the moment of his baptism in the 
Jordan River, an account confirmed by its Johannine counterpart 
(1:33); 2) the preaching of Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth 
(Lk 4:16-22); 3) the whole of the Gospel of Luke, with the excep¬ 
tionally large place it accords to the work of the Holy Spirit; 4) the 
Acts of the Apostles, that recounts the anointing of Jesus by the 
Spirit (10:38; cf. 4:27; 2:36); and finally 5) First Corinthians, 
where St Paul preaches “Christ raised as (eis) a life-giving spirit” 
(15:45; cf. also 2 Cor 3:17). 

In the thought of St Irenaeus we find a synthesis of the mystery 
of faith, in which each theological theme is multidimensional: all 
inclusive as well as specific. The breath of the Spirit permeates the 
major themes of Irenaeus’ theology, from the operation of the Holy 
Trinity, to creation, man, salvation in Christ, the Church, and the 
gift of incorruptibility in the Kingdom of God, a gift anticipated in 
the present life of the Church by the operation of the Spirit through 
the sacraments. 

Within the limits of our present subject, we may simply note 
that St Irenaeus develops in any number of passages a genuine 
“christology of the Holy Spirit.” Because the human body of the 
incarnate Logos is anointed with the Spirit, Pentecost inaugurates 
the anointing of the Church by the indwelling of the Spirit: “There¬ 
fore the Spirit of God descended upon him, the Spirit of him who 
through the prophets had promised that he would anoint him, in 
order that we, receiving of the abundance of this unction, might be 
saved” ( Adv . Haer./Against Heresies III.9.3). And again: “These 
things (the Lord) recapitulated in himself, uniting man to the Spirit 
and causing the Spirit to dwell in man, thereby making himself the 
head of the Spirit ( caput Spiritus ) and the Spirit to be the head of 
man: for by the Spirit we see, hear and speak” (ibid., V.20.2). 

The trinitarian doctrine developed by Origen is characterized 
first by a hierarchical, if not subordinationist, conception of the rela¬ 
tion between the divine Hypostases, analogous to the hierarchy of 
hypostases we find in the works of Plotinus; and second, by a theory 
of three spheres of influence proper to each of the divine Persons. 
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“God the Father bestows on all the gift of existence; and a partici¬ 
pation in Christ, in virtue of his being the Word or reason, makes 
them rational . . . Accordingly, there is also available the grace of 
the Holy Spirit who makes holy by participating in this grace. They 
obtain first of all their existence from God the Father, and secondly 
their rational nature from the Word, and thirdly their holiness from 
the Holy Spirit” (De Principiis/On First Principles 1.3.8). 

In addition, Origen places a notoriously one-sided emphasis on 
the diverse functions of the Logos (“Enlightener,” “Pedagogue,” 
etc.) to the detriment of the role of the Spirit, which he limits to 
the work of sanctification within the Church and to inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

The entire conflict between the Church and Arianism in the 
fourth century was in fact marked by a radical dissociation between 
reflection on the divinity of the Word of God on the one hand, and 
on the divinity of the Spirit on the other. In the initial phase of the 
Arian dispute, the question of the Holy Spirit was all but ignored; 
and such remained the case in the major anti-Arian and anti-Euno- 
mian writings of the Church Fathers throughout the fourth century. 
Only in the final stage of his defense of Orthodoxy did St Athanasius 
of Alexandria broaden the debate to include the question of the 
divinity of the Spirit. And this he was compelled to do only because 
of another heresy, that of the Pneumatomachi. His apologia of the 
term “homoousios” or “consubstantial,” however, did not yet fur¬ 
nish him with the conceptual resources needed to define the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to the Son, other than by analogy with the rela¬ 
tion of the Son to the Father: “The Spirit,” he affirmed, “is the 
image of the Son, just as the Son is the image of the Father” (First 
Letter to Serapion, § 24). The Cappadocians, by the way, inherited 
this very formula. 

Rather than attempt a systematic analysis of the thought of 
each Cappadocian Father, I would prefer to concentrate on St Basil 
of Caesarea by enumerating the themes in his writings that strike 
me as being particularly important or original. When necessary, I 
shall add to each of these themes corresponding references or re¬ 
marks from the works of the two Gregories. 

As an epigraph to this survey of the thought of the Cappa¬ 
docians, and in particular of St Basil, permit me to quote a passage 
from the remarkable book by Fr Alexander Schmemann, entitled 
The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy . Here Fr Alexander 
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evokes the outstanding personality of St Basil, together with the 
overall significance of his ecclesial action: I 2 3 

A uniquely important role in this restoration (of the 
Church after the Arian controversy) was played by three 
bishops customarily called the Great Cappadocians. They 
are Basil the Great, Gregory the Theologian, and Gregory 
of Nyssa, who with Athanasius are the greatest fathers and 
teachers in the tradition of the Eastern Church. As the 
Council of Nicea and the struggle to support it is forever 
connected with the name of Athanasius, so to these three, 
and especially to Basil the Great, the Church owes its final 
triumph... 

The bright image of Basil the Great particularly illumines 
the epilogue of this long, troubled, often apparently hope¬ 
less struggle. A sick man who dreamed constantly of 
monastic solitude, of reflection and creative work, still he 
devoted his whole life to the reconciliation of Christians, 
and his tact, patience, and persistence knew no limits. 

How often there appeared to be no way out of the blind 
alley of division that now seemed part of the very flesh 
of the Church! Despite insults, misunderstandings, and 
slander, the great Cappadocian archbishop never slackened 
his efforts. His service was blessed and recognized before 
his death by the elderly Athanasius, who was able to spend 
the last years of his life peacefully among his people. Basil 
completed this work. He died in 379, just before the last 
triumph of Nicea (i.e. at the Second Ecumenical Council) 

—like Moses, leading his people to the Promised Land but 
not entering it himself. 8 

I would like to develop my study of the Cappadocians around 
two fundamental themes: first, the evaluation of trinitarian theology 
and the specificity of the person and work of the Holy Spirit; and 
second, as a result of the first, the place of the Holy Spirit in the 
redemptive economy of the eternal Son. 

2 It is with a feeling of deep emotion that I read this deliberately long 
quotation from Fr Alexander’s book. He expressed in these lines his judgment 
upon the great Bishop of Caesarea with the extraordinary spiritual insight of 
congeniality. May I add that much of what Fr Alexander said about St Basil 
in the following page pertains to himself in the deepest sense. Let us listen 
for a moment to Fr Alexander. 

3 Henry Regnery Co., (Chicago 1966), pp. 93f. 
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I. Trinitarian Theology 

The great theological innovation of St Basil was to define the 
terminological distinction between ousia and hypostasis, between 
“essence” and “person.” This entailed elaborating the specific and 
inalienable characteristics of each hypostasis; that is, determining 
and explicating on the basis of scriptural revelation, the unique 
quality of each of the three divine Persons, beginning with an analysis 
of their respective roles in creation and salvation, and from that point 
proceeding to a consideration of the nature of the eternal relation¬ 
ships that exist between them. Thereby St Basil established the 
primary and ultimate basis of Christian “personalism” as it pertains 
to the eternal, revealed mystery of the divine Trinity. His concern 
was not at all for abstract, speculative “theologizing.” On the con¬ 
trary, he devoted himself to a profoundly existential effort that 
sought to give theological expression to the authentic spiritual knowl¬ 
edge and experience of God in Three Persons. This he did by defin¬ 
ing the absolute uniqueness of the divine Hypostases, united in a 
mutual communion within the infinite fullness of divine life. The 
distinction between “essence” and “hypostasis” elaborated by St 
Basil has constituted since his day a definitive and central element 
of Orthodox trinitarian theology, an element taken up faithfully by 
his companions in their continuing struggle to defend the Church’s 
faith. 

The key text in this regard is the classic passage found in Basil’s 
Letter No. 38, a letter that most scholars today believe was written 
by Basil’s brother, Gregory of Nyssa, to Peter of Sebasteia. I am 
reluctant to subscribe unequivocally to this opinion, mainly because 
the style and the language of Letter No. 38 accord so well with 
other writings that St Basil indisputably penned himself. Whatever 
the facts of the matter may be, I refer to this letter because it pre¬ 
sents with such clarity the doctrine concerning the distinctions be¬ 
tween the divine Hypostases. This passage, by the way, can be 
supplemented by two other of Basil’s letters, whose authenticity is 
nowise in doubt: Letter No. 214, to Terence (para. 4); and Letter 
No. 236, to Amphilochius (para. 6). 4 

Henceforth in theological discourse, the term “hypostasis” was 

4 On this subject, see A. Spassky, A History of Doctrinal Themes in the 
Time of the Ecumenical Councils; vol. I, “Th Trinitarian Question,” (Moscow 
1914), pp. 490ff (in Russian). See also J. Gribomont, “Notes biographiques 
sur St Basil le Grand,” in Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic 
(Toronto 1981), pp. 21-48. 
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restricted in its usage to designate the three divine Persons of the 
Godhead. In addition, St Basil and his successors attempted to 
define—or rather, to describe—the characteristics or specific modalities 
of each individual Person, affirming first, their intransmissible or in¬ 
alienable character: the utter uniqueness of each hypostasis; and 
second, the personal quality of the relationship that exists between 
the three divine Persons themselves, as well as between the Trinity 
and rational created beings. 

In this treatise on the Holy Spirit, at the end of a remarkable 
grammatical analysis of prepositions in the Bible and in trinitarian 
liturgical doxologies, St Basil demonstrates the role proper to each 
divine Person in the work of sanctification and situates their respec¬ 
tive places within the worship of the Church. In so doing, he takes 
up the theological language of St Irenaeus: “The presbyters, the 
disciples of the apostles, affirm that this is the movement and the 
pattern of ascension of those who are saved: they ascend through 
the Spirit to the Son, and through the Son to the Father, and at the 
end the Son will yield up his work to the Father, as it is stated by 
the apostle (I Cor 15:24)” ( Against Heresies V.36.2). 

This ascending movement of spiritual progression and of trini¬ 
tarian worship by no means excludes the reverse, descending move¬ 
ment: an “incamational” movement of divine love that originates 
with the Father, is manifested by the Son and communicated in 
and through the Holy Spirit. In the former, ascending movement, 
the Spirit marks the starting point of the divine work: he acts within 
the interior, spiritual life of human creatures, awakening them to 
God; and he acts as well within human history, especially in the 
context of Israel’s history, inspiring the long pilgrimage of God’s 
witnesses that culminates in the coming of the Lord Jesus, who 
reveals the Father to us and leads us into an intimate, personal rela¬ 
tionship with him. The second, descending movement is that by 
which the Holy Trinity reveals itself. Here the Spirit acts as both 
the fullness and the fulfillment of divine activity. Pentecost thus 
becomes the aim and end of the Incarnation. It is in this incama- 
tional-pentecostal context that the Fathers of the Church situate the 
eschatological word of Christ: “I have come to cast fire upon the 
earth!” (Lk 12:49)—the fire of the Holy Spirit. 

Coming back to St Basil, we discover in his writings these same 
two movements of trinitarian grace: “The way of the knowledge of 
God lies from One Spirit through the One Son to the One Father, and 
conversely the natural goodness and the inherent holiness and the 
royal dignity extend from the Father through the only-begotten Son 
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to the Spirit” (De Spiritu Sancto/On the Holy Spirit, XVIII.47). 5 

The point that emerges with particular clarity in Basil’s thinking 
is that the gift of the Spirit is the indispensible condition by which 
we may contemplate the divine Word, who is himself the Image of 
the Father. This action of the Spirit, however, is by no means exterior 
to human existence; rather it produces illumination and discovery of 
God at the depest level of man’s being: “When, by means of the 
power that enlightens us, we fix our eyes on the beauty of the Image 
of the invisible God (i.e., the Son), and through the Image are led 
up to the supreme beauty of the spectacle of the Archetype (the 
Father), then the Spirit of knowledge is with us, inseparably, in him¬ 
self bestowing on them that love, the vision of the truth, the power 
of beholding the Image, not making the exhibition from without, but 
in himself leading to full knowledge” (ibid). The work of the 
Spirit is thus wholly interior, accomplished within the soul that is 
permanently purified. Such work is also effected in the soul of sinners, 
St Basil tells us, yet “he does not abide with those who, on account 
of the instability of their will, easily reject the grace which they 
have received” (On the Holy Spirit XXVI.61). 

There are thus two movements of trinitarian grace, the one 
descending and the other ascending. Whether descending (that is, to 
accomplish our sanctification by trinitarian grace) or ascending 
(that is, in the form of knowledge and adoration of God), both 
movements always occur by the Spirit and in the Spirit. Consequently, 
the Spirit appears at one moment as he who accomplishes our 
sanctification, uniting us to the Son and, through the Son to the 
Father; and at another moment as he who serves as the “divine 
milieu” in which the Father acts through the Son: a living milieu in 
which the human creature is able to behold the divine Light, because 
he dwells in the Light and has himself become Light. 

Other texts of St Basil confirm and clarify this initiatory and 
illuminating role of the Spirit that makes possible the vision of God. 

“He (the Paraclete), like the sun, will by the aid of your puri¬ 
fied eye show you in himself (the Son who is) the Image of the 
Invisible (Father); and in the blessed spectacle of the Image you 
shall behold the ineffable beauty of the Archetype” (ibid., IX.23). 
And again: “Another sense may be given to the phrase, that just 
as the Father is seen in the Son, so is the Son seen in the Spirit. 
‘Worship in the Spirit’ suggests the idea of the operation of our 
intelligence being carried on in the light . . . (that is) in the Spirit 
as manifesting in himself the Godhead of the Lord . . . For it is 

^Translation (modified): NPNF 2 , Vol. VIII, p. 29. 
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impossible to behold the Image of the invisible God except by the 
enlightenment of the Spirit. And he who fixes his gaze on the Image 
(i.e., the Son) is incapable of severing from the Image the Light 
(i.e., the Spirit) . . . Thus by means of the illumination of the Spirit 
we discern the shining forth of the glory of God; and by means of 
the ‘Express Image’ (i.e., the Son), we are led towards him of 
whom he (the Son) is the Express Image and the Seal (viz., the 
Father)” ( ibid ., XXVI.64; cf. Ep. 226.3 to the ascetics). 

This illuminating activity of the Spirit, who transforms us into 
light that we may contemplate the light of the Holy Trinity, is spoken 
of throughout the whole of Orthodox spiritual tradition. Accord¬ 
ingly, St Gregory Palamas declares that since this sanctifying power 
of the Spirit “has no other means of acting, having gone beyond all 
other beings, it becomes wholly light in itself and like (i.e., is assimi¬ 
lated to) that which it sees ... If it looks at itself, it sees light; if 
it looks at the object of its vision, it again sees light; and if it looks 
at the means by which it sees, again it sees light” ( Triads II.3) 6 

Similarly, when Nicholas Motovilov, the disciple of St Seraphim 
of Sarov, beholds his starets transfigured by divine grace, he de¬ 
clares: “I cannot look, Father, because your eyes are flashing like 
lightning! Your face has become brighter than the sun, and my 
eyes ache with pain!” The starets replies: “Do not be afraid, friend 
of God! You yourself have become as bright as I. In this moment 
you yourself are in the fullness of the Spirit of God; otherwise you 
would not be able to see me as I am.” 

When St Basil attempts to express in an adequate way the inner 
working of the Spirit in the hearts of those who are sanctified, he 
resorts to a spatial image: “The Spirit is often spoken of as the 
place (chora) of those who are being sanctified” (ibid., XXVI.62). 
He adds that the Holy Spirit is “the special place of true worship, 
for it is said, Take heed that you do not offer your burnt offerings 
at every place that you see, but at the place which the Lord 
will choose’ (Dt 12:13f). Now what is a spiritual burnt offer¬ 
ing?” St Basil asks. “It is ‘the sacrifice of praise.’ And in what 
place do we offer it? In the Holy Spirit. From whom have we learned 
this? From the Lord himself, who said: True worshippers shall 
worship the Father in Spirit and in truth’ (Jn 4:23) .. . Thus the 
Spirit is truly the place of the saints, and the saint is the proper 
place of the Spirit, because he offers himself as the dwelling-place of 
God and is called the Temple of God” (ibid., XXVI.62). 

The trinitarian schema in these passages is unchanging. It is 

6 Quoted by J. Meyendorff, St Gregory Palamas and Orthodox Spirituality 
(New York: SYS Press, 1974), p. 120. 
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precisely in (and by) the Spirit that we have access to the vision of 
the eternal Son, and through him, of the Archetype, that is, of the 
Father. The philosophical overtones of this language, by the way, 
should not lead us to lose sight of the depth and intensity of spiritual 
experience that this vision of light signifies in St Basil’s teaching. 

The theme of the triune light reappears, of course, in the thought 
of St Gregory of Nazianzen, but it is conceived in a less hierarchical 
manner. Here the beholder who experiences the vision of God moves 
from the One to the Three and vice versa, utterly blinded by the 
three-fold Sun, without pausing at the mystagogical question of the 
“how” and of the way of the vision. If we can express it this way, 
St Basil limits his perspective to the trinitarian economy and the 
movement towards God. St Gregory goes deliberately beyond this 
limit to explore new horizons; and in so doing, he leads the whole 
of the Eastern Church in trinitarian praise: “No sooner do I conceive 
of the One than I am illumined by the splendor of the Three; no 
sooner do I distinguish them than I am carried back to the One. 
When I think of any One of the Three, I think of Him as the whole, 
and my eyes are filled, and the greater part of what I am thinking of 
escapes me. I cannot grasp the greatness of that One so as to attrib¬ 
ute a greater greatness to the rest. When I contemplate the Three 
together, I see but one torch, and cannot divide or measure out the 
Undivided Light” (Oration XL, On Holy Baptism). 

Nonetheless, St Basil’s own contribution to the Church’s teach¬ 
ing on the Holy Trinity remains of lasting value, particularly as con¬ 
cerns the specific role of each divine Person in the work of sanctifica¬ 
tion. 7 

On the basis of my own studies, I am quite convinced that St 
Basil’s attitude in this regard must be explained on theological 
grounds and not as a mere pastoral concern. His theological genius 
—and no less, his spiritual sensibility—was to find just the right words 
to express the divinity of the Spirit; and to do so without causing a 
scandal (not to his adversaries, but to the timid and hesitant among 
his followers), as well as to place the mystery of the Holy Spirit 
within the unique and personal framework of his sanctifying activity, 
that is, within the very movement of adoration, of which the Spirit 
is both the source and the guiding power. In thorough continuity 
with the whole of his trinitarian perspective and his effort to deter¬ 
mine the characteristics proper to each divine Hypostasis, Basil 

TLet me mention the well-known doctrinal “economy” of St Basil, that 
is to say his pastoral prudence in the formulation of the faith in the Divinity 
of the Holy Spirit, when he avoided applying to the Holy Spirit the words 
“God” and “cosubstantial.” 
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indeed finds the right words, the appropriate language, to express 
the mystery of the Spirit. Avoiding the notion of “consubstantial” 
(“identity of substance”), he affirmed the “equality of honor” (iso- 
timia), thus giving expression and priority to the praise that is due 
to the Spirit. Accordingly, he makes his major contribution in the 
field of liturgical language, the language of piety and spiritual 
experience concerning the Spirit who inspires the praise and who is 
himself adored and glorified by creatures, together with the Father 
and the Son. It should be noted that the Council of Constantinople, 
which in 381 definitively formulated and promulgated the dogma of 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit, chose terms that Basil himself had 
inspired: “I believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life, 
who proceeds from the Father, who with the Father and the Son 
together is worshipped and glorified , who spoke by the prophets.” 

Surprise has often been expressed at a certain silence of the 
Council of Constantinople in this regard: its Symbol nowhere ex¬ 
plicitly affirms that the Holy Spirit is “God” and “consubstantial” 
with the first two Persons of the Trinity. This is in striking contrast 
to the Symbol of Nicea, that clearly and forcefully declares the Word 
to be divine and consubstantial with the Father. We may conclude 
from this, however, that the Church recognized posthumously in 
Basil’s writings not simply an attitude of doctrinal prudence or 
expediency in the realm of ecclesial politics, but a remarkable sense 
of theological certitude, to which all of Orthodoxy paid homage two 
years after his death with the triumph of trinitarian faith at Con¬ 
stantinople. Just as St Maximus the Confessor’s theological work 
and personal “witness unto death” prepared the victory of Orthodoxy 
at the Vlth Ecumenical Council in 681; just as the theological 
struggle of St John of Damascus in defense of holy icons preceded 
the Vllth Ecumenical Council in 787; no less, the theological and 
ecclesial labor and devotion of the Bishop of Caesarea actually laid 
the foundations for the promulgation of the doctrine of the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit at the Concil of Constantinople in 381. 


II. Pneumatic Christology 

This determination of the specific attributes and functions of the 
spirit in salvation leads us naturally to the second and central theme 
of this paper: What is the place of the Spirit in the redemptive work 
of the Incarnate Word; and—moving from the economy of salvation 
to the eternal, inner life of the Trinity—What is the place of the 
Holy Spirit within the eternal being of the Son? 
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St Basil’s own considerable effort to describe the activity proper 
to the divine Persons gives this double question a particular interest 
and importance. To begin with, I would like to quote two passages 
from his De Spiritu Sancto that are especially illuminating in this 
respect: 

“When we speak of the economy of salvation accomplished for 
man by our great God and Savior Jesus Christ, who will deny their 
having been accomplished through the grace of the Spirit? If we 
consider past evidence—the blessings of the patriarchs, the help fur¬ 
nished by the Law, the (prophetic) types, the prophecies, the valor¬ 
ous feats in war, the miracles accomplished by the just, or all the 
dispensations rendered through the coming of our Lord in the flesh 
—all of this was brought about through the Spirit. First of all, he 
was made an unction and was inseparably united to the flesh of the 
Lord, as it is written: ‘Him upon whom you see the Spirit descend 
and remain, he is my beloved Son’; and, ‘Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
God anointed with the Holy Spirit. . . After this, every operation 
was accomplished with the co-operation of the Spirit. He was present 
when the Lord was being tempted by the devil, for it is written: 
‘Jesus was led up by the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted.’ 
He was inseparably with him while he worked his miracles, for it is 
said: ‘If by the Spirit of God I cast out demons . . .’ . And he did 
not leave him when he had risen from the dead; for when renewing 
man, and restoring lost grace by breathing upon the faces of his 
disciples and communicating to them the Breath of God, what did 
he say? ‘Receive the Holy Spirit. If you forgive the sins of any, they 
are forgiven; if you retain the sins of any, they are retained’ ” 
(XVI.39). 

And farther on: “(Do we speak of) Christ’s advent? The Spirit 
is forerunner. Or of his incarnate presence? The Spirit is inseparable 
(from him). The working of miracles and the gifts of healing are 
through the Holy Spirit. Demons were exorcised by the Spirit of 
God. The devil was deprived of his power by the presence of the 
Spirit. Remission of sins is accomplished by the grace of the 
Spirit...” (XIX.49). 

In his Fifth Discourse on the Holy Spirit, St Gregory of Nazian- 
zen makes use of similar terms: “Christ is bom; the Spirit is his 
forerunner. He is baptized; the Spirit bears witness. He is tempted; 
the Spirit leads him up (into the desert). He works miracles; the 
Spirit accompanies them. He ascends; the Spirit takes his place” (Or. 
XXXI.29). 

In his sermon on Pentecost, however, St Gregory stresses espe¬ 
cially the final aspect, showing that the works of the Spirit follow 
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upon the works of Christ during his earthly ministry: “The dispensa¬ 
tions accomplished by the corporal work of Christ are ended . . . 
and those of the Spirit are beginning” (Or. XLI.5). Gregory is even 
reluctant to speak of the operation of the Spirit in Jesus: “(The 
Spirit dwelt in Christ) not as energizing, but as accompanying him 
who is his equal” (XLI. 11). 

With this particular aspect of St Gregory’s thought, we have 
something of a foretaste of the christological polemic that ultimately 
led to the condemnation of Nestorius. For Nestorius deviated from 
patristic Orthodoxy precisely by according too great a role to the 
Holy Spirit within the life of Christ, and thereby he jeopardized 
the traditional vision of Christ’s hypostatic unity. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, a teacher and friend of St John 
Chrysostom, had already declared that “Christ had need of the 
Spirit in order to defeat the devil, to perform miracles and to receive 
(divine) instruction as to the activities he should undertake” (PG 
LXVI.996 B). The risk involved with his position consisted in 
accentuating the humanity of Christ while devaluating his divinity. 
Fr George Florovsky rightly labeled this tendency “anthropological 
maximalism,” that is, the tendency to make of Christ, in his human¬ 
ity, the simple receptacle of the Spirit, thereby obscuring the truth 
that the Savior is above all the “royal dwelling-place,” the living 
and unique locus of the full presence of the Spirit who belongs to 
him alone. 

As to St John Chrysostom, he employed a more balanced 
language to speak of the divinity of Christ without in any way 
diminishing the action of the Spirit within him. He did not hesitate 
to proclaim that “Christ is everywhere covered by the Holy Spirit” 
(C. Eunom . VI.6); that “he is filled with the Spirit from the begin¬ 
ning” ( Horn . IX in Epiph . § 3); that “he is entirely anointed by the 
Spirit” {Horn, in Ps . 44 ); and that “Jesus is spiritual, for the Spirit 
himself has fashioned him (in the flesh), thus God the Word and the 
whole energy of the Spirit dwell within him” {Horn, XV in Heb, §.2). 

For the Cappadocian Fathers as well as for St John Chrysostom, 
to speak of the presence of the Spirit in Jesus at the various stages of 
his human life is above all to remember that the very name of 
“Christ” is supremely a trinitarian and “pneumatophoric” name. 
Scripture itself affirms, therefore, that the fullest epiphany of the Holy 
Trinity occurs at the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan River, when 
the voice of the Father expresses divine confidence towards the Son, 
and the Spirit descends to take up his dwelling-place within him. 

“First of all,” declares St Basil, “the Spirit was made an unction; 
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and being inseparably present, was with the very flesh of the 
Lord .. ” (De Sp . Sane . XVI.39). 

In his commentary on the messianic Psalm 44, St Basil notes 
also that “the flesh of the Lord was anointed with a true unction, 
by the descent upon it of the Holy Spirit, who is called ‘an oil of 
rejoicing.’ The Lord was anointed ‘in preference to his companions,’ 
that is, more than all persons who participate in the life of Christ. 
For they only receive a partial communion in the Spirit, whereas 
the Holy Spirit who descended upon the Son of God, as St John 
affirms, made his dwelling-place within him. How appropriate that 
the Spirit should be called ‘the oil of rejoicing’! For one of the fruits 
cultivated by the Spirit is joy ... The prophetic word concerning the 
(unction of the ) Savior refers both to the divine nature and to the 
economy of the incarnation” {Comm, in Ps. 44, 8). 

St Gregory of Nazianzen develops this same theme. As we have 
seen, however, he tends to minimize the aspect of “energy” or active 
operation of the Spirit in Jesus. 

“He is ‘Christ’ because of his divinity. For this is the anointing 
of his humanity; it does not, as is the case with all other anointed 
ones (i.e., prophets and kings of the Old Testament), sanctify by its 
action ( energeia ), but by the full presence {parousia ) of the Anoint¬ 
ing One (the Spirit). TTie result is that he who (as the anointed 
Christ) anoints (humanity) is called “man,” and makes that which 
is anointed “god” {Or. XXX.21). 

“Unction” is a perfectly adequate symbol to express the intimate 
relationship between Christ and the Spirit. St Gregory of Nyssa 
expresses this point with the use of especially picturesque language: 
“There is no separation between the anointed Christ and the Spirit 
who anoints him, between the King and his Kingdom, between 
Wisdom and the Spirit of Wisdom, between Truth and the Spirit 
of Truth, between power and the Spirit of power; but as there is 
contemplated from all eternity in the Father the (Person of) the Son, 
who is Wisdom, Truth, Counsel, Power, Knowledge and Understand¬ 
ing, so there is also contemplated in the Son (the Person of) the 
Holy Spirit, who is the Spirit of Wisdom, of Truth, of Counsel and 
of understanding, and of all else that the Son is and is called” (C. 
Eunom . II.2). 

Another relevant passage appears in Gregory’s treatise on the 
Holy Spirit, probably written just prior to the convening of the 
Council of Constantinople in 381. “TTie thought of ‘unction’ conveys 
the hidden meaning that there is no distance or separation between 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. For as between the body’s surface and 
the liquid of the oil nothing intervening can be detected either by 
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reason or by sensory perception, so the union of the Spirit with the 
Son is inseparable. This means that whoever seeks to touch the Son 
by faith must first encounter the oil in the very act of touching, for 
there is no part of him that is devoid of the Holy Spirit. Therefore 
confession of the Lordship of the Son is made, by those who accept 
it, by means of the Holy Spirit. On every side the Spirit is met by 
those who with faith approach the Son. If, then, the Son is essen¬ 
tially a King, and the Holy Spirit is that dignity of Kingship which 
anoints the Son, what deprivation of this Kingship, in its essence 
and comparing it with itself, can be imagined?” ( De Sp . Sane . III.l). 

Finally, it is important to stress the fact that this reciprocal 
intimacy between Christ and the Spirit extends infinitely beyond the 
temporal period of the redemptive Incarnation. To the unction of 
the Spirit upon the humanity of Christ there corresponds the mystery 
of the unity and the ineffable communion that exists between the 
Spirit and the Son from all eternity. In the words of St Basil: “The 
(Psalmist’s) prophetic word concerning the unction of the Savior 
refers both to the divine nature and to the economy of the Incarna¬ 
tion” (Comm, in Ps . 44.8). 

It would be an easy matter to multiply such quotations to demon¬ 
strate that to the patristic mind, it is only in the concrete reality of 
liturgical prayer, of spiritual experience and of trinitarian contem¬ 
plation that we truly “live” and “know” this intimate relationship 
between the Word and the Spirit, a relationship expressed by St 
Basil as the full and perfect participation ( koindnia ) of the Spirit 
in divine life. St Basil draws out this parallel relationship as well by 
his ordering of attributes proper to the Word and the Spirit. This 
appears with particular beauty and force in the preface of the Byzan¬ 
tine anaphora that bears his name. Summarizing the thought of the 
Cappadocian Fathers, Vladimir Lossky uses the following image: 
“The Word and the Spirit, two rays of the same sun, or rather ‘two 
new suns,’ are inseparable in their showing forth of the Father. . . ,” 8 

Permit me to quote once again Gregory of Nyssa, for whom “the 
source of (creative) Power is the Father, the Power of the Father 
is the Son, and the Spirit of that Power is the Holy Spirit” (On the 
Holy Spirit , 13). This parallelism of the Son and the Spirit comes 
to expression once again in Gregory’s Great Catechism, where after 
Gregory of Narianzen he employs the concept of the “accom¬ 
paniment” of the Word by the Spirit: conceiving the Spirit to be 
an essential power “self-centered in its own Person, yet incapable of 
being separated from God,” Gregory speaks of “the doctrine we 

8 Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church , London (1957), p. 61, quot¬ 
ing Greg. Naz., Or. X3QCI.32. 
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have received as to God’s Spirit: we regard it as that which accom¬ 
panies the Word and manifests his energy” (1.2). 9 


Conclusion 

Some words to conclude a too rapid, too long and somewhat 
superficial survey of the rich and highly nuanced doctrine of the 
Cappadocian Fathers on the “Indwelling or resting of the Spirit in 
Christ”: Orthodox tradition has praised these great teachers of the 
faith by naming them “the trinity that hymns the Trinity.” In fact, 
a profound familiarity and “communion” of spirit and thought 
existed between St Basil, his friend and his brother, both of whom 
pursued Basil’s theological reflection and struggle. The two Gregories 
brought to completion the terminological and doctrinal elaboration 
of the trinitarian mystery that Basil had undertaken with extra¬ 
ordinary perception. The thought of these three great figures is so 
similar, that even today scholars are divided in their opinions con¬ 
cerning the real author of certain Cappadocian letters and sermons. 

The characteristics proper to each Cappadocian Father, how¬ 
ever, emerge with exceptional clarity. The pastoral and pedagogical 
dimension of St Basil’s thought strongly impresses itself upon his 
doctrinal affirmations: the individual saving role of each divine 
Hypostasis and the teaching function of the Holy Spirit constitute 
major themes of his theological inquiry. 

St Gregory of Nazianzen remains forever illumined and dazzled 
by the three-fold sun of the Divinity, the Most Holy Trinity, of 
which he became the eulogist and herald. While Basil’s ties with St 
Ephrem and Syrian tradition are certain, Gregory the Theologian 
was closer to Alexandrian tradition. Disciple of Didymus, he seems 
more reluctant than St. Basil to investigate the mystery of Christ’s 
humanity and the mode of the Spirit’s presence within that humanity. 
The Spirit, he affirmed, is present but not acting: a formula that 
expresses his fear of diminishing the personal role of the divine 
Word-become-man. 

St Gregory of Nyssa, on the other hand, insists upon the recipro¬ 
cal relationship between the Anointed and the Unction, between Christ 
and the Spirit. In addition, he lays the groundwork for a theology of 

9 This idea of “accompaniment” of the Word by the Spirit has been admir¬ 
ably developed by Fr John Meyendorff in his study of “The Procession of the 
Holy Spirit in the Eastern Fathers,” in Russie et Chritiente , (Paris 1950), 
Nos. 3-4, esp. p. 169 (in French). This idea has great importance for the 
“filioque” debate. 
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the divine names that are expressive of eternal energies, names such 
as Kingdom, Wisdom and Unction, common to the three divine 
Persons but nevertheless assumed by each one according to his own 
unique mode of being. Gregory thus offers the ground of both a 
christology and a pneumatology of the divine energies, in themselves 
and as they are communicated to the created world. This theology 
of the divine energies as formulated by the youngest of the three 
Cappadocians will subsequently be developed in a christological con¬ 
text by St Cyril of Alexandria. St Gregory Palamas will later take 
it up in his defense of the sanctification and divinization of the 
human creature. 

A final word must be said about the Antiochian theologian 
whom Byzantine tradition joins in its liturgical celebration with 
Gregory the Theologian and Basil the Great. I am speaking, of 
course, of St John Chrysostom, who is without question the most 
dependable representative of the christological and exegetical tradi¬ 
tion of the “School of Antioch.” Chrysostom, as much as the Cappa¬ 
docians, stresses the absolute inseparability of Jesus and the Spirit 
as concerns both the human and divine natures united through the 
Incarnation. Because of this inseparability, the Spirit after Pentecost 
comes to dwell within the baptized creature in order to fulfill the 
redemptive work of Christ by leading him from the “image” in 
which he was created to the ultimate “likeness” of God. St John 
Chrysostom affirmed unequivocally that Jesus was spiritual because 
the Spirit had “fashioned” him, and that the Spirit acted in and 
through his humanity, in which he dwelt as in a sanctuary. 

Even a cursory reading of these patristic texts reveals such 
depths of wisdom, such restrained boldness, such a pastoral con¬ 
cern, and always the refusal to scandalize. All that uniformly char¬ 
acterized the writings of these great Church theologians. What im¬ 
presses us above all is their full communion in, and fidelity to, the 
Faith of the Church transmitted by Holy Tradition, as well as their 
loving devotion to Jesus Christ. In their “pneumatic christology,” 
Christ appears in his eternal divinty as in his humanity that we share 
as the full and perfect Temple of the Spirit, who communicates 
his own Spirit in a permanent Pentecost for the life of the world. 
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A Lutheran Reaction to the Lima Document 

Recently I was invited to a conference of Lutheran Clergy and 
asked to give an Orthodox reaction to the “Lima document” on 
Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry. The Study Retreat on the Docu¬ 
ment was sponsored by the Northern Wisconsin District of the 
Lutheran Church in cooperation with the Growth-Learning-Enrich¬ 
ment-Enterprise of Carthage College. There were about 50 Lutheran 
pastors present. The conference speakers were a Lutheran theologian, 
representatives of the Episcopalian and Baptist traditions, and myself. 

I had the opportunity to read in advance the various Orthodox 
comments on the Lima Document found in the preceding (27, 1983, 
No. 4) issue of St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly . My three 
presentations were basically summaries of these comments, as I 
have had little past experience with ecumenical documents and 
gatherings and did not feel that these Lutheran clergy wanted an unin¬ 
formed Orthodox opinion. 

Briefly, I presented what seems to me to be a positive assess¬ 
ment of the Lima Document. I also posed the problems that are 
raised in the Quarterly articles. The Episcopalian speaker also was 
very positive about the Document, while the Baptist addressed him¬ 
self more to his own understanding of baptism, eucharist and minis¬ 
try, than he did to the Document itself. I would like to present in 
the rest of this paper a brief summary of the Lutheran reaction to 
the Lima Document. It was through their reaction that I learned a 
great deal about the Lutheran Church and differences and similiari- 
ties of our respective theological perspectives. 

Dr Joseph Burgess, Director of the Division of Theological 
Studies, Lutheran Church of the USA, presented to the Lutheran 
clergy a critical analysis of the Lima Document. He admitted that 
it had strong points, and addressed himself to the problems it pre¬ 
sents for Lutherans. 

Dr Burgess stressed that there are always problems with an 
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ecumenical document: it represents a “convergence” of thought but 
not an agreement, it must be judged by its statements not its inten¬ 
tions, it represents the “moderates” of each church tradition but 
not the conservative trends of the various churches, and as in all 
compromise documents it gives something only to take it away in the 
next paragraph. 

As a general word of caution, Dr Burgess said that Lutherans 
cannot be expected to recognize the Lima Document as they do the 
Book of Concord or the Augsburg Confession . He said the document 
fails to use the world “Gospel” adequately or frequently enough, 
that it does not stress the authority of scripture, and fails to empha¬ 
size justification. He noted that Lutherans could accept the Lima 
Document if the Lutheran understanding of justification is also 
accepted. He said this is basically the same idea that was once ex¬ 
pressed by the “Russian Orthodox theologian, Fr Tom Hopko,” 
who said the Document is acceptable to Orthodox if we can assume 
an Orthodox hermeneutics especially in regards to Tradition. 

Dr Burgess called into question any idea that theology or church 
structure could guarantee the Gospel. He questioned whether church 
structures do or even should preserve the Gospel. He pointed out that 
while the document is eccleciocentric in its search for unity, Lutherans 
would want to find unity in the proper proclamation of the Word. 

He also criticized the Document for leaving open the questions 
of the ordination of women and allowing a reserved sacrament. Both 
questions he felt were significant to ideas of church unity. 

Concerning the text on baptism, Dr Burgess admitted that the 
idea of an historical development with regards to infant baptism is 
a problem for Lutherans who otherwise want to defend their prac¬ 
tices from scripture. He said the idea of faith as a call by the Holy 
Spirit and not a decision was essential to the Lutheran understand¬ 
ing of infant baptism. He then proceeded to question the practice of 
giving the Eucharist to infants immediately after baptism as is done 
in the Orthodox Church, and asked whether communion without 
commitment could become or is an acceptable norm. 

Concerning the Eucharist, Dr Burgess expressed a concern that 
there existed no single framework or criterion for truth between 
the various Christian traditions. He criticized the Lima Document 
for its Anglican-Orthodox liturgical perspective which he said ignores 
the important Reformed-Roman debates. He said Lutherans reject 
a realized eschatology which is assumed in the document’s theology. 
He claimed the Lima Document fails to mention the cross in regards 
to the Eucharist, and leaves out the forgiveness of sins (both failures 
he also attributed to Orthodox liturgical theology). Burgess ques- 
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tioned whether the realized eschatology of Orthodoxy (as reflected 
in theosis or the theology of icons) does not actually force us to 
accept a Platonic metaphyics which is not essential to the Gospel. 
He stated that the anamnesis is the hope of the parousia , but that 
the parousia alone is the presence of the Kingdom. The Lutherans, 
he said, see the Church as creature and not as an instrument or medi¬ 
ator of God’s grace. 

In discussing ministry, as it is treated in the Lima Document, 
Dr Burgess regretted the passing over the role of the laity and the 
variety of charismata found in the New Testament. The people 
of God were overlooked, he said. His questions about ministry can 
be summarized as “to what extent are the historical developments 
in ministry theologically binding on all elements of the Church?” 

He questioned the notion of authority especially in relationship 
to the office of the bishop, and also questioned what is of God and 
what is merely human and thus not required in the historically de¬ 
veloped church structure and ministries. Dr Burgess questioned how 
a minister can represent Christ and whether bishops really safeguard 
the Gospel and Church unity. Church structures can be useful but 
are not legally binding since structures tend to remain even after 
their function or purpose is gone. 

The Lutherans, according to Dr Burgess, would hold that only 
the Gospel guarantees the Gospel. Most church structures and author¬ 
ity are human developments that some would want to portray as 
divinely originated. 

Dr Burgess stated that Church unity has been produced through 
councils, creeds, canons and the consensus of the entire Church, 
not just through bishops. This he felt was a sound challenge to the 
Orthodox reliance on episcopal structures for unity and the preser¬ 
vation of the Gospel. He also asked whether the episcope could not 
be exercised equally well by a group. He also asked for an Orthodox 
to address the issue as to what extent Orthodox church structures 
and metaphysics in theology are culturally determined and to what 
extent they are binding on all Christians for all times. 

In a discussion after the presentations, Dr Burgess laid down 
what he felt would be the minimum requirements for church unity 
in regards to ministry: 1) female ministers, 2) provisional bishops 
(not elected for life), and 3) full and equal lay participation in 
church councils. 

It must be noted that many of the participating Lutheran clergy 
did not share all of Dr Burgess’s convictions. Many of them con¬ 
sidered themselves more “Catholic” and more liturgical than Dr 
Burgess portrayed Lutherans to be. Some also felt that since such 
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issues as apostolic succession were insignificant to the Church, the 
Lutherans ought to accept the idea for the sake of Christian unity. 

Unfortunately, I did not have the opportunity to question Dr 
Burgess as to what extent his “conditions” for unity in ministry 
were “law.” This would be interesting to find out, since he had 
emphasized all along a rejection of any human development as man¬ 
datory for the Church and Gospel. Perhaps he considered his ideas 
of ministry to be Gospel. Also, it must be noted that while he said 
that “provisional” bishops might be acceptable, the German Lutheran 
Church does use a permanent office of the bishop. One can only ask 
by whose authority were such conditions for unity laid down, by the 
Gospel’s or by modem man’s? 

Overall, I found the conference to be extremely enlightening 
and I learned what the Lutherans consider to be most significant in 
theology: justification, Law versus Gospel, authority, and human 
versus divine institutions. So much of what we Orthodox consider to 
be tradition or even Tradition is considered to be theologically in¬ 
different by the Lutherans. They do hold to many traditions but like 
to reject any idea that these traditions are required for salvation. 
Internally, they seem to be questioning the form of baptism they use 
(sprinkling versus immersion), they wonder why infants do not 
receive communion, and debate whether apostolic succession is not 
necessary for the ordained clergy. Their questions as to what exactly 
is essential to Orthodoxy and what is merely Byzantine or Russian 
packaging, may help us to define clearly what is truly basic to the 
True Faith as we witness to America, a land without an “Orthodox” 
culture and history. 

It is of course, a difficult problem to separate essential Orthodoxy 
from its cultural-historical roots. Yet Dr Burgess suggested that is 
precisely what we Orthodox want the Lutherans to do in ecumenical 
dialogue, such as in the Lima Document on “Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry.” He asked that the Orthodox do the same in analyzing 
their own practices in order to define what is Gospel and what is 
human development in the Christian Faith. He expressed some doubts 
that Orthodoxy offers a way out of the old Roman-Reformed de¬ 
bates, because he believes the Reformers’ questions to be important 
to the Gospel. Issues such as justification and Law versus Gospel 
are in his mind not a Western dead end, but are at the heart of 
Christianity and should not be avoided by the Orthodox. 

Whether the Orthodox witness in the ecumenical movement will 
have any effect on the Western churches remains to be seen. But 
what may come about is a common theological language and frame- 
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work in which to talk. The Lima Document may be such a frame¬ 
work for the Orthodox, but from the reaction of the Lutheran clergy 
in Wausau, Wisconsin, it certainly falls short of that mark for 
Lutherans. 

Theodore Bobosh 
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Stanley S. Harakas, Toward Transfigured Life. Minneapolis, MN: Light and 

Life Publishing, 1983. 285 pp. Paper. $4.95. 

The study of Christian Ethics has taken on new significance for Orthodox 
Christians in America today as we are bombarded by a continual stream of 
news which requires of us an informed opinion if we are to understand world 
events. Global media have brought to the attention of every citizen the com¬ 
plex problems of a troubled, changing world. The mass media color our 
vision and values by the way events are presented to us. In addition to this, 
media ministers as well as media coverage of denominational statements, give 
us continual, tendentious viewpoints on world affairs. It becomes increasingly 
difficult for Orthodox Christians in America to know their own perspective 
on the Christian life since such values are not reflected in the mass media 
culture. 

In the introduction to his book, Fr Harakas states that his aim is “to 
provide an exposition of ethical themes from a distinctively Eastern Orthodox 
Christian perspective.” Such a book is welcomed by all who are concerned 
with teaching the Faith as it applies to daily living. We have been in this 
country too long without a major work on ethics from an Orthodox point of 
view, written in English. Toward Transfigured Life helps to fill the gap in 
Orthodox ethical literature. 

Fr Harakas notes that the study of ethics as a science distinct from 
Christian doctrine is relatively recent in history. He is in some ways a pioneer 
for the Orthodox in this field. He draws his information from years of teach¬ 
ing ethics at the Holy Cross Seminary as well as from his knowledge of 
ancient and modern theologians who have written on ethical themes. In an 
age of relativism and pluralism within a global communicative society, it 
becomes increasingly important for us to be able to define clearly our 
ethical positions as right-believing Christians. Obviously the time has already 
come for an Orthodox theologian to write not just an apology for the 
discipline of ethics, but to state the tenets of a systematic Orthodox theology. 
Fr Harakas shows himself to be both theologian and scholar. 

The book gives an outline of the historical antecedents of Christian 
ethics, and shows both the commonality and differences between philosophical 
systems and the ethics that emerge from Christian revelation. The author 
also compares the Orthodox understanding of ethics to that of Western 
Christians, carefully pointing out that ethics can never be separated from the 
divine truth revealed in Christ. 

The goal of human nature to become more fully human is realized only 
when we become God-like. The Orthodox Christian doctrine of salvation as 
theosis is totally based on the doctrine of the incarnate God. Christian ethics. 
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putting Christian teaching into practice, is understandable only in terms of 
theosis which in turn is made possible only by the Incarnation. The desire 
to lead a purely Christian life also shows the necessity of pure Christian 
doctrine. (The reverse is also true.) 

Orthodox ethics is a natural consequence of Orthodox doctrine. The 
main principles of Orthodox anthropology—man’s self-determination ( au - 
texousion), man’s co-operation with God (synergy), and man’s union with 
God (theosis)— also give us the basis for the Orthodox ethical perspective. By 
relating Orthodox ethical thinking to the main tenets of other Christian and 
philosophical moral systems, Fr Harakas gives us a comparative context in 
which to understand the distinctive characteristics of Orthodox moral theology. 

Toward Transfigured Life is a scholarly study of the main teachings found 
in Orthodox moral theology. It provides us with a patristic understanding of 
the underlying premises of ethics and also shows Orthodox moral thinking as 
distinct from Western Christian and philosophical thought. The book gives 
a basis for ethical thinking and decision-making, without, however, examining 
the many specific issues which press upon us today. (Fr Harakas does examine 
specific moral issues in his Contemporary Moral Issues Facing the Orthodox 
Christian .) The book also provides us with a look at other recent Orthodox 
moral theologians (especially from the Greek tradition), whose thought is 
not always available to the English reader. 

Toward Transfigured Life makes “practical” (praxis) the otherwise mys¬ 
tical theology of Orthodoxy. It gives the framework for an Orthodox an¬ 
thropology, so necessary for understanding the salvific revelation in Christ 
Jesus. It shows that ethics is more than decision-making, it is theosis. 

Theodore Bohosh 


John Meyendorff, Catholicity and the Church. Crestwood, N. Y.: SVS 

Press, 1983. 160 pp. $6.95. 

Catholicity has for long been a major concern of Fr Meyendorffs. 
This collection of essays, Catholicity and the Church , reprints two pieces 
first published nearly twenty years ago in Orthodoxy and Catholicity , and 
amplifies themes and ideas to be found in Living Tradition and The Byzantine 
Legacy in the Orthodox Church. 

The problem of catholicity is both theological and ecclesiological, bear¬ 
ing both spiritual and political implications. The urgency and insistence of 
Fr Meyendorffs concern lies in his acute awareness of the failure of con¬ 
temporary Orthodoxy to live up to its claim of catholicity in either respect. 
This is painfully obvious in ecclesiology, and one of the old essays, “One 
Bishop in One City,” is reprinted because it is still unheeded: twenty years 
on the situation in North America is yet more scandalously “phyletic.” 

Diaspora ought to be a providential opportunity to transcend ethnic 
and national structures. That this has not happened is partly because this 
diaspora has been into the West, and ethnicity is a profoundly Western 
phenomenon, fostered by notions of tolerance, broad-mindedness and rela¬ 
tivism. When a Russian tells a convert that English can be found in “other 
churches” that spokesman for Orthodoxy reveals himself to be rather more 
liberal, enlightened and socially assimilated than he would like to think. 
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diaspora has been into the West, and ethnicity is a profoundly Western 
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tivism. When a Russian tells a convert that English can be found in “other 
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liberal, enlightened and socially assimilated than he would like to think. 
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Thus, the ethnic or denominational betrayal of catholicity, is the secular and 
feeble-hearted response of a “surprised” Orthodoxy! 

The opposite temptation is the sectarian betrayal of catholicity, the 
frightened assumption that as Orthodoxy is true, everything else must be 
false. The practical dangers of this are obvious, both politically for the 
Church and spiritually for the individual, but its error is hard to demonstrate. 
If x is true, can not-x be not-false? Attempts to answer this in our society 
will proceed by attributing relative values to “true” and “false,” thus taking 
us back to the ethnic position. 

For the Orthodox, however, with a quite different anthropology, truth 
is not external to personality. We might say that the hypostasis in which 
personality is established is precisely the embodiment of truth, the being of 
truth in the world. This was succinctly put by W. B. Yeats, to whom Byzan¬ 
tine thought was not unknown, at the very end of his life: “When I try to 
put all into a phrase I say ‘Man can embody truth but he cannot know 

it.’. . . You can refute Hegel but not the Saint-” Embodied truth can be 

understood only in terms of traditional Christian anthropology: that there is 
a “divine spark” in every man, that between man and God, as between 
nature and grace, there is an open-ended relationship, the possibility of con¬ 
stant communion. 

The contrasting uses made of Greek philosophy, by the patristic East 
and by the mediaeval West, is the subject of one of the most incisive and 
commanding essays in this collection. Whereas the West gratuitously engaged 
classical philosophy as a means of speculation and rationalization, the Eastern 
Church was compelled to its confrontation with Greek thought “by apologetic 
and missionary requirements.” What in the West was futile and disruptive 
was in the East creative and unifying. 

The achievement of Christian Hellenism should be a model for Orthodox 
theology today. The Orthodox Church has recently been forced to confront 
the West after nearly a millenium of absence, of separation from the 
philosophical tradition running from Aquinas to Wittgenstein, and from the 
cultural tradition from Dante and Giotto to Joyce and Picasso. There is a 
lot of catching up to do and, as Fr Meyendorff says, it is our duty: “The 
total absence of Orthodoxy in the big Western drama, the lack of concern 
for Western developments, will certainly be on the last day one of the 
heaviest burdens we shall have to bear.” 

Through the abuses of phyletism and sectarianism the Orthodox are 
tempted to betray not only catholicity, but that which catholicity signifies, 
the world. In our ability to discern and appreciate the truths that lie beyond 
us, our catholicity is put to the test. As the Orthodox emerge from history’s 
narthex our theology faces its most comprehensive challenge since the fourth 
century. Fr Meyendorff’s staking out of the ground and laying down of 
conditions is exemplary, and his tone is rightly urgent. 

Charles J. S. Lock 


Leonid Ouspensky and Vladimir Lossky, The Meaning of Icons , revised 
edition. Crestwood, N. Y.: SVS Press, 1982. 222 pp. Hbk $35.00; 
Pbk $25.00. 


Since its publication in 1952 The Meaning of Icons has been among the 
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most influential of all books on the subject. Both within the church, where 
its influence has been practical and beneficial, in stating a clear and con¬ 
fident case for traditional iconography, and among art historians, in in¬ 
sisting on the fundamentally theological purpose of icons, Ouspensky and 
Lossky have put an end to much woolly thinking and wafty feeling. 

The revised edition is in many ways to be welcomed, not least for 
the traditional qualities of its color-printing and its moderate price. The 
amount of revision has been slight: Ouspensky has revised the text only to 
match newly-included plates, and a Select Bibliography (dismally inadequate) 
has been included. The foreword, by the little-remembered enthusiast, Titus 
Burckhardt, has for no good reason been retained and is the most dated 
item in the book. A new foreword would have been helpful in putting this 
work in its context—hard to envisage now that icons have a place in art 
galleries, and books of reproductions are readily available—and to explain, 
or acknowledge, some of its now obvious weaknesses. 

One such weakness is that this book is almost exclusively devoted to 
Russian icons, on the ground that more scholarship had been devoted to them 
than to those of any other tradition, and also because, frankly, the authors 
think Russian icons are the best. The latter belief involves Ouspensky in 
churlish remarks about “sensual gorssness” and “antique sensuality” in the 
mosaics of Hagia Sophia: 

Later too we often meet with the same traces of antique art and 
dependence on matter, both in Byzantine and in subsequent Greek 
icons. 

On the other hand Russia... 

If Russia were at the next stage, rather than on the other hand, the authors 
would be more faithful to the history of iconography. 

A Byzantine Mother of God “Hodigitria”—the only Byzantine icon in 
the book—is said, quite subjectively, to “call to mind the ritual order of the 
imperial palace,... a series of official ceremonies, dissimulating all ex¬ 
pression of personal feelings... .” Of the Kazan Mother of God, derived 
from the Hodigitria, Lossky writes: 

The face remains grave, but expresses at the same time feminine 
sweetness and a saddened tenderness. ... It is no longer an of¬ 
ficial ceremony of presentation. The Byzantine theme of the 
Hodigitria is completely transformed in the Russian icon of the 
Kazan Mother of God. 

Needless to say, the difference in these terms is quite invisible to detached 
eyes; again, historical continuity has been distorted into imaginary conflict. 

This kind of thing might have been persuasive thirty years ago. Since 
then the works of Weitzmann on Mount Sinai, Radoj5i<5 on Serbia, 
Chatzidakis on Crete, and numerous scholars on Constantinople and Mount 
Athos, have made us aware that each of these traditions partakes of the 
fullness of Tradition. Any chauvinism now looks very parochial. A revised 
title, The Meaning of Russian Icons , or The Meaning of Icons Illustrated 
with Russian Examples , would have gone some way to qualify this limitation. 

Lossky’s essay on “Tradition and Traditions,” which opens the book, is 
characteristically brilliant as long as it deals with words and verbal formulae 
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and expressions. In its, at most, oblique relevance to icons the essay does 
not face squarely the problem of forgotten but legitimate aspects of visual 
and symbolic Tradition. Much of the iconographic Tradition is the trans¬ 
mission of stylistically stable forms—probably intended to be understood only 
by the initiate and non-verbal for precisely that reason—whose content or 
equivalent verbal “meaning” has disappeared in a Chinese whisper of 
beforeduringandafter. Whether those meanings are recoverable is of course 
open to scholarly debate; but an admission of ignorance must be preferable 
to imposed meanings and the falsely comforting closed system of a hermetic 
hermeneutic. 

There is irony in these captious criticisms. Much of the exceptionally 
fruitful development in the recent study of iconography is due to Ouspensky 
and Lossky, Thirty years ago this book reminded art historians that icons 
were sacred, that they had a definite place in the worship of the Church, and 
that there is a component in every icon which has a fixed, determinate the¬ 
ological meaning. That corrective was indispensable, and it is a measure of 
a book’s influence that it suffers from self-generated obsolescence. And 
having accounted for these limitations, The Meaning of Icons remains as 
valuable as ever—at once beautiful and necessary. 

Charles Lock 
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